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Sale and Healthy Living 


ANDRESS - GOLDBERGER . DOLCH . HALLO 





Adopted by Kentucky for basal use 
in grades one to eight 


A carefully co-ordinated course for the first eight grades, this 
outstanding new series presents an up-to-date treatment of all the im- 
portant health and safety subjects. Pointing to better habits and the 
right attitudes, it creates personal interest in living healthfully, happily, 
and safely day by day. Among the important features are a skillfully 
integrated safety-education program, a clear, appealing style, scientifi- 
cally sound content, an effectively motivated unit-organization, and a 


wealth of interesting activities. 


The books are richly illustrated, with much use of color. Circular 
667 and chart 650 are generally descriptive. Chart 644 shows the scope 


and distribution of safety material. 


. Doing Your Best for Health 

. Building Good Health 

. Helping the Body in Its Work 

. The Healthy Home and Community 


1. Spick and Span 
2. The Health Parade 
3. Growing Big and Strong 


Onranua 


4. Safety Every Day 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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BASALLY ADOPTED 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDS 


1 For the newly approved course in 
9th grade practical mathematics for 
non-academic pupils. 

SCHORLING-CLARK 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 


(exclusive basal text for both Junior and 
Senior High Schools.) 


2 For the ‘“‘health and home nursing” 
course in the Home Economics 
program, grades 9-12. 


LIPPITT 
HYGIENE AND HOME NURSING 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4137 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 











Adopted for Basal Use in Kentucky 


Parlez-vous francais? 


A new basic book for beginners in French, 
combining reading and grammar in one 
volume. Simple, easy, and lively. 


Multiple List 
Happy Hour Readers 


Appealing materials which promote entire 
curriculum while developing essential 
reading skills. Listed for grades 4-5-6 


Language Journeys 


A new functional series with a content 

organized around other school subjects 

and daily experiences of children. 
Grades 3-8 


Johnson Publishing Company 


J. T. Miracle, Kentucky Representative 
Georgetown, Kentucky 
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“I CAN READ!”? 


SUCCESS 
FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 


is assured by 


Low Vocabulary Load 
Meaningful Concepts 
Fascinating Stories 
Delightful Illustrations 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Felton Henderson Meighen 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 
Three Pre-Primers 


Two Primers 

Two First Readers Manuals 

Two Second Readers Workbooks 

Two Third Readers full equipment 


Write today for illustrated circular 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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TO THE TEACHER ABOUT TO GET A LOAN 


How you can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


Before you borrow, you should know 
just how much you are going to pay 
for your loan. The table below shows 
the monthly installments on loans 
from Household Finance. These in- 
stallments repay all loans in full. 
There are no other charges. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You will note that the Household 
plan permits you to choose the pay- 
ment schedule which best fits your 
own needs and income. Suppose that 
you require $100. Find this amount 
in the first column of the table. Then 
read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for 
you to make. Note, for instance, 
that $9.77 a month will repay a $100 
loan in full in twelve months. Or, 
twenty monthly installments of 
$6.43 each will alsorepay a $100 loan. 

You may prefer, however, to 
make larger payments and thus 
pay up sooner. The sooner you re- 


pay the less your loan costs. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in four 
equal monthly installments, for in- 
stance, is only $6.40. Whatever the 
payment plan you choose, your pay- 
ments include charges only for the 
actual time you have the money. 


What you do to borrow 


All you do to borrow at Household 
Finance is sign a note. You need no 
stocks, bonds or other security. No 
credit questions are asked of your 
friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a simple, private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household office. Or you 
may borrow by mail. Mail service is 
prompt and convenient. The cou- 
pon below will bring you, without 
obligation, full information about 
getting a loan by mail. 


Have you these booklets? 
To help borrowers better to manage 









































CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 
You 2 4 6 8 10 12 16 20 
GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months 
3 an loan loan loan loan loan loan loan 
$ 25 | $12.98 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 | $ 2.44 
50 25.95 13.30 9.09 6.98 5.72 4.88 
75 38.93 19.95 13.63 10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 5.76 |$ 4.83 
100 51.91 26.60 18.18 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 64.89 33.25 22.72 17.46 14.31 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 20.95 17.17 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.84 46.56 31.81 24.44 20.03 17.09 13.44 11.26 
200 103.82 53.21 36.35 27.93 22.89 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 129.77 66.51 45.44 34.92 28.61 24.42 19.20 6.09 
300 155.73 79.81 54.53 41.90 34.34 29.31 23.04 19.30 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay less if you 
pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have 
the money. Paymentsare calculated at 
Household’s rate of 244% per month, j 
which is less than the maximum pre- 
scribedby the Kentucky Small LoanLaw. 
{lxv. . 4 B. E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 








"Doctor of Family Finances” 


their money affairs and to get more 
from their incomes, Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets 
on money management and better 
buymanship. Many teachers in 
schools and colleges use these help- 
ful publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. You are invited to 
ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list 
of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion. 





LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 

Louisvi1.e, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. 
Taylor Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvansvI1.te, INpD. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


Cincinnatl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor Carew 
Tower. 





Phone Main 1585 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated . .. Personal Loans—$10 to $300 








FREE sooxret anp 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, stateamount desired. 
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Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) KSJ 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Fl EE AA OIA RIO. ern CIO FC OCR PICS 
po CEI Oe CC eC eS 
OST OCE TICE SCT RIO OCCEIC CRIT ET MEME fed eke tececes 
Amount I wish to borrow $..........000000e5 NOP Sc ieiescere Months 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Intersession 
June 3 — June 15 











Session 
of The Regular Terms 
mn 17 — July 23 
1940 July 23 — August 24 





To Serve the Teachers of Kentucky 


For professional advancement your program of study must be continuous 
and systematic. Cincinnati offers sensible, well-balanced programs leading 
to professional degrees, personal guidance in selecting courses, and all 
the resources of a great urban university. 


FOUR TERMS: a flexible program, permitting attendance, with credit, for as 
little as two weeks or as much as twelve weeks. 


INTERSESSION: two weeks of lectures by Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. Intensive course, two 
hours credit. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: (a) Art: Carnegie Course in contemporary art. (b) 
Music: Mabelle Glenn and Lilla Belle Pitts in unit courses, June 18-28; 
teachers chorus; extensive graduate work. (c) Visual Education: two new 
courses for classroom teachers and specialists; (d) Speech and Dramatic Arts: 
including courses on correction of speech defects and on creative dramatics; 
(e) Guidance: new courses include clinical psychology, student personnel ad- 
ministration, extra-curricular activities; (f) Safety Education: intensive one- 
week and full-semester courses. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS: for administrators and supervisors, elementary school 
teachers, secondary school teachers. Provision for specialists in music, health 
and physical education, and other fields. 

Summer season of grand opera—national league championship baseball— 
dormitories—new Student Union and commons—regular faculty and 


numerous visiting specialists. For illustrated booklet and complete cata- 
logue, send your name and address on the margin of this page to— 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
* * * * 

A Maniecipal University and a National Institution 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « @ e 


Court Houses and School Offices 


Wer ALL DUE RESPECT to the 
importance of Court Houses and their 
indispensable function in our scheme of 
government there has grown up a tradi- 
tion that the Court House is the center 
of political activity for the county which 
it serves. 

The officials who have their offices there 
are for the most part elective officials and 
due to the nature of their respective duties 
plus the necessity for personal contact 
with their constituents they must perforce 
do more or less political maneuvering if 
they would continue themselves in office 
and promote their chosen political careers. 
Thus the atmosphere of the average Court 
House is surcharged with political interest 
and enthusiasm. 

The merit of the implied political activi- 


_ ties is not germane to this editorial. Suffice 
' it to say that such an atmosphere and such 
| an environment are not conducive to the 


best interests of non-political officials 
whose duties encompass a large sector of 
any given county’s affairs. A case in point 
is that of the office of superintendent of 


schools. Many years ago the people of 
| Kentucky declared themselves in opposi- 
_ tion to any partisan political practice in 


any local school relationship. The county 


| superintendent of schools is properly 


selected by a non-partisan board of edu- 


| cation and it is the intent and theory of 
_ the law that the schools be administered 


with impartial justice in the interest of all 
the children regardless of political affili- 
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ation of their families and without refer- 
ence to political expediency. 

This is certainly an ideal worthy of 
attainment and should be the goal of 
every county board of education and every 
county superintendent. However, it is a 
goal very difficult of achievement and 
much of the difficulty stems from the 
official propinquity growing out of the 
presence of a single non-political official 
in the midst of a group of officials who 
by the very nature of their offices are 
more or less definitely political. 

The extent to which we are influenced 
in both thought and action by daily con- 
tacts with acquaintances is difficult to 
measure and more difficult to avoid. But 
when those acquaintances are ever on the 
outlook for some added increment of 
advantage or power, and when they are 
aggressive in their pursuit of those ends, 
the resistance to their supplications be- 
comes embarrassingly difficult. 

In the everyday lingo of the politician 
or the pseudo-politician “precincts have 
to be carried,” and if precincts are carried 
favors have to be granted, jobs have to be 
promised, contracts have to be ‘‘wangled,” 
and performance has to be given subtle 
assurance. The non-politico is deftly 
invited to “tarry-a-while” in this office to- 
day, in that office tomorrow, and in 
another the next day, and before he knows 
it has become “one of the boys.” The 
spirit of congenial camaraderie has cap- 
tured him and ‘he finds himself justifying 
his participation in all the machinations 
of the Court House cult. 

In addition to wasting time which he 
owes to the children and the teachers he 
is gradually and unconsciously becoming 
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KENNETH PATTERSON, Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky, Secretary First District Education 
Association. 


enmeshed in a system which has no place 
in education and no justification in civic 
life. He sees the “game” being played 
every day by office seekers and office hold- 
ers. Why should he not play the same 
game? Barter and trade work miracles 
with the other fellows. Why wouldn’t 
it work for him? Why of course! Why, 
one has already told him that he can 
deliver one precinct or one block of votes 
in return for a like service in another dis- 
trict where a little help is needed to “put 
things over.” By and by a good school 
man has become a poor politician. 


Perhaps if his office had been in a 
school building where most school offices 
ought to be, he would not have been sub- 
jected to the subtle influence of men 
whose profession is politics. Instead his 
more frequent contacts would have been 
with clear-eyed and happy children. He 
would have talked to teachers about their 


trials and triumphs, their sorrows and 
their joys. He would have been in an 
atmosphere of life, of growth, of achieve- 
ment; of continuous challenge in a thril- 
ling joyous and dramatic task. 


The divorcement of Court Houses and 
School Offices would solve most of our 
school administration problems. Not only 
that—it would save many of our promis- 
ing young men for a happy and successful 
career in education. 


To be sure there are exceptions. There 
are Court House crews that never dream of 
“annexing’’ the influence of the schoolman 
who happens to “office” in the same build- 
ing, and there are plenty of schoolmen 
who know nothing about what goes on in 
the Court House where their office hap- 
pens to be. But these are the schoolmen 
and theirs are communities that never get 
into the unhappy news dispatches and into 
the shameful public scandals and into the 
pitiless court publicity. They are the men 
who have the ability and the character to 
sense the rising tides of culture and to 
keep away from the eddies and whirlpools. 

The percentage of litigation arising out 
of Independent School Districts is almost 
infinitesimal when compared with the vol- 
ume of such litigation emanating from 
county districts. Careful examination will 
probably show that most city school offices 
are located in school buildings or in sep- 
arate office buildings. City school adminis- 
trators are no more clever at avoiding 
complicating political situations than are 
county school administrators, but the rec- 
ords show far less litigation from cities. 
This fact may not be due entirely to the 
incident that the city school office is not in 
the same building with political offices, 
but that is certainly a significant factor. 


No condemnation rests upon Court 
Houses nor the occupants thereof. Both 
the Court House and the officers who oper- 
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ate in it are necessary parts of our demo- 
cratic form of government. The very proc- 
esses that make officers by the same token 
make them political or partisan or both. 
Schoolmen should participate in the af- 
fairs of government but as teachers and 
exemplars and not as manipulators. Un- 
fortunately there are times when school- 
men are forced to indulge in local political 
squabbles in order to preserve intact the 
program of the schools. No stigma should 
attach to a man who goes to battle for 
what he believes to be right and no anath- 
ema will follow such a man if he squares 
his conduct with the principles of decency, 
right, and justice. He is much more likely 
to do this if he has no entangling alliances 
with other than strictly educational inter- 
ests. Politically-minded men are ever on 
the outlook for power through patronage. 
Hence if they can make alliance with the 
school leaders it is:only a short step to 





patronage and thence to power. It is 
therefore contended that if the school of- 
fice is independent in location the school 
leader will be less likely to share the time 
for his professional duties with other and 
subversive interests, and the schools under 
i his jurisdiction will be less likely to suffer 
because of political involvement. 


This is no plea for educational Utopia. 
So long as ambition sits enthroned and 
so long as human nature remains what it 
is, just so long will men strive to gain their 
goals. But in their striving schoolmen are 
teaching, teaching by example, and the 
subtle lessons learned from the daily deeds 
of men go far to fashion the ideas and 
ideals of those who look to leadership for 
learning. 


From the Court Houses of our country 
have come many men who passed that way 
}on their journey from obscurity to great- 
ness, but from the schoolhouses must 
come all the men, great and small, who 
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MARTIN ROBERTS, Spottsville, Kentucky, 
Secretary Second District Education Asso- 
ciation. 


will make America what it is to be, and 
the leader who charts the course of those 
school rooms should employ only the tech- 
niques that lead to high destiny. 


District Secretaries 


a THE LEADERS of 
education in Kentucky, none are more efh- 
cient nor more indispensable than the dis- 
trict secretaries. A very wise and sensible 
tradition has decreed that these officers 
hold their positions over long periods of 
time. This policy makes for continuous 
and effective service. 


These men and women have given 
delightful co-operation with the central 
office of the Kentucky Education Associ- 
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ation, and have made a valuable contribu- 
tion over a period of years. Throughout 
this issue of the JOURNAL appear pictures 
of a number of these splendid officers. 


The Teacher’s Stake 
In the Census 


a is an aging nation. 
In 1900 a baby’s average life expectancy 
was about 491/, years. The 1930 baby’s 
life expectancy was over 601/, years. 


The proportion of young children in 
the nation is decreasing drastically. In 
1880 children under five years of age con- 
stituted 13.8 per cent of the population, 
and in 1930 only 9.3 per cent, according 
to United States Census Bureau figures. 


Illiteracy has dropped enormously— 
from 20 per cent of the population 10 
years old and over in 1880 to less than 
4l/ per cent in 1930. 


There was an actual net decrease in the 
number of unskilled workers between 
1910 and 1930 of nearly a quarter of a 
million despite an increase of 30,000,000 
in the total population in these two dec- 
ades; clerks, on the other hand, more than 
doubled in number. 


Immigration into the United States has 
dropped from 525,000 per year during the 
decade ending 1890 to a little over 46,000 
per year for the first four years of the 
1930’s. From 1930 to 1938 there was a 
net loss in immigration figures. 


The tenth of the population receiving 
the highest incomes—$2,600 and up per 
family or individual—spends more than 
23 times as much for education as did the 
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whole balance of nine-tenths of the na- 
tion’s people: an average of $9 for the 
poorer nine-tenths, in 1935-1936, against 
an average of $210 for the richest one- 
tenth. 

Such are some of the confusions of plus 
and minus in the arithmetical picture of 
the United States. Often knowledge of 
them has been based only on expert sta- 
tistical guesses; but once every ten years 
America actually gets to know just what 
its situation is. It is measured in the 
largest and most complicated job of sta- 
tistics that exists in the world: the decen- 
nial censuses conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Beginning 
on April 1, 1940, the 16th such popula- 
tion analysis will be made; and it will be 
by far the most complete and exhaustive, 
socially and economically speaking, of any 
similar canvass ever taken in this country. 

The teacher’s stake in this work is 
enormous. Every major problem that con- 
fronts this country is immediately reflected 
in the state of health of the profession. 
The conditions of the teacher’s raw mate- 
rial—his classes and of his own social and 
economic status can be studied through 
census data. 

What are some of the matters of great: | 
est interest to teachers which the census 
will survey and analyze? In the first place, 
the 1940 canvass will obtain accurate fig- 
ures on the leveling-off of the rate of in- | 
crease of the American population. The 
birth rate dropped from an estimated 231/ ¥ 
babies per 1,000 population in 1920 to less 
than 20 in 1930; and slightly under 18 in 
1938. A continuance of the downward 
trend in 1940 is expected to be shown. 
Should this have any effect upon the con- 





ditions of the profession? None adverse, 
provided the situation is understood. True, 
in certain areas—mostly rural—this de- 
crease will result in some shrinkage of 
educational personnel and budget as fami- 
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lies not only grow smaller in average size 
but also tend to move into cities away 
from the land that once supported them. 


But no matter how the population de- 
creases in most sections of the country, the 
schools should only change for the better 
—if, that is, the governing bodies look at 
the problem from a broad social point of 
view. As classes decrease in size, the 
teacher-load will also decrease. Classes of 
40 and 50 pupils will no longer be the 
usual thing in overcrowded city areas. 
More opportunity will be given for per- 
sonalized treatment of children, both nor- 
mal and abnormal. And if plant budgets 
are not cut, this shrinkage also means that 
obsolete equipment can be done away 
with, new buildings can be built to replace 
some of the Victorian firetraps which 
make school attendance a hazard in so 
many parts of the country, and buildings 
which are in satisfactory basic condition 
can be modernized. 


It is up to teachers to watch the census 


teports of population trends and be vig- 


ilant to protect the budgets for education 
whenever attempts are made to decrease 
them on the grounds of a decreasing popu- 
lation rate. 


Another question on which the census 


in 1930 there were approximately 4,284,- 
000 illiterate persons in the United States, 
3,864,500 of them were above school age 
—over 21. In other words, the problem 
of illiteracy has gone beyond the reach of 
the schools. Most of those who cannot 
read are remnants of the great immigrant 
wave of the latter part of the 19th century. 
Their children are all being Americanized 
and made literate; and as the older people 
die, so will the whole once-vexing prob- 
lem of illiteracy. 


Therefore in the 1940 census the illit- 
etacy question is being omitted for the 
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W. B. KERR, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
Secretary Third District Education Associ- 
ation. 


first time since it was first asked in 1870. 
In its place is a new one: “Highest grade 
of school completed?” Tabulations of the 
answers to this question will show teach- 
ers the average level of education for the 
American people, and will put an inval- 
uable weapon in their hands with which 
they can approach legislatures with .ec- 
ommendations for changes in educat:caal 
laws. Co-ordination of the results of this 
question with those of another query on 
occupation will result in much useful in- 
formation with which to judge the need 
for increases in vocational courses and 
schools. 


Education, however, is no longer limit- 
ed to work done within the four walls of 
a school room. The radio is a new and 
potent medium for training, and teachers 
best know the effect of radio upon the 
country’s children. The extent of use of 
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radio in the American home can only be 
guessed at today, but the new housing 
census, which will be taken coincidentally 
with that of population this April, con- 
tains a question as to whether or not there 
is a radio in each dwelling unit of the 
country. With an accurate knowledge of 
radio coverage, educators can apply better- 
planned pressure for improved education- 
al programs and better non-educational en- 
tertainment hours for children. 


A question of especial interest to school 
executives is that which will for the first 
time enable them to studg population mi- 
gration. They know how urgently needed 
such information is in plaaning the expan- 
sion and variegation of school programs 
in cities and towns subjec, to major migra- 
tion trends. 


Questions on occupation and, for the 
first time, on income from wages and sal- 
aries, will result in data of varied value 
for teachers. The income data will be use- 
ful in indicating extent of need for in- 
creased school-lunch programs and of 
other types of public assistance. Accurate 
information on the number of young men 
and women above the average school age 
who are still attending school, consequent 
upon the rise in unemployment, will assist 
the profession in planning for extended 
high school, night school, and trade school 
classes. Trends in types of occupation will 
indicate where specialized types of train- 
ing are needed more than at present, and 
where other varieties of skills are drop- 
ping off, with a consequent slack in the 
need for training in those fields. 


The economic information on income, 
when classified according to occupation, 
will show the teacher himself where he 
stands in the economic rank, and the sim- 
ple statistics on occupation will indicate 
any increase or decrease in the number of 
teachers professionally occupied in Amer- 


ica. In 1910 there were 595,306 school 
teachers, and in 1930 there were 1,044,- 
016; there were 15,568 additional teach- 
ers listed as college presidents and profes- 
sors in 1910, and 61,905 such profes- 
sionals in 1930. Has the rate of increase 
continued or dropped or has it turned in- 
to a decrease? The 1940 census will tell. 


It is quite true that no census can be 
any more accurate than is the information 
given by the people themselves. If the 
1940 censuses are to be worth anything, 
American citizens must be made aware of 
their value not only to government, indus- 
try, business, and private and public plan- 
ning organizations, but to the individuals 
themselves. They must be made: to realize, 
moreover, that though reporting is re- 
quired by law, the same law also makes 
their reports entirely secret, guarantees 
that no one save sworn census employees 
shall see the returns, and promises that they 
shall never be used for purposes of tax- 
ation, regulation, or investigation. 


It is here that the teacher will, it is be- 
lieved, play an important part. In most 
cities and towns of the country, 6,000 of 
them in fact, committees on co-operation 
with the census are being formed, and 
members of school executive groups are 
being put on them. At the request of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins, 
school superintendents have been included 
in most of the committees. The work 
being done by these committees is invalu- 
able, for they are preparing the citizens of 
their communities for the census by prov- 
ing to them the immediate personal and 
the broader social values of the work. 


If this lesson can be taught in the | 
schoolroom as well, if teachers can interest 


their pupils in the census and can make 
them go home and talk about it to their 
parents, the effectiveness of the education- 
al program for the census will be assured. 
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Everyone knows that what the pupil 
learns, the parent almost invariably hears 
about. Materials and projects for use in 
the classroom are in the process of prep- 
aration, and should assist the teachers 
greatly in bringing not only the value of 
the census home to the pupil, but also 
the whole subject of government, as well 
as of social responsibility for, and individ- 
ual initiative in, government. 

The year 1940 will be America’s great- 
est one as far as census activities go. With 
the co-operation of the nation’s teachers, 
it will also become the most educational 
for the people themselves. 


Junior Librarians Section 


— KENTUCKY Junior Librarians 
are most fortunate in procuring Isabelle 
McLennan McMeekin and Dorothy Park 
Clark, co-authors of their first novel, 
Show Me a Land, as guest speakers for 
the meeting during K. E. A. Living in 
Louisville, brought up amidst the talk of 
horses and racing, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. 
McMeekin, who have collaborated under 
the name of Clark McMeekin, have writ- 
ten an historical novel of their home state 
and the sport which has played such an 
important part in its growth. Mrs. Clark 
is the author of a number of short stories, 
a few children’s songs, puppet plays, and 
some operettas. Mrs. McMeekin has writ- 
ten poetry and children’s plays which 
have been awarded Junior League and va- 
rious magazine prizes. 


In addition to our guest speakers, 
Catherine Towers of Covington, who at- 
tended the Junior Librarians meeting in 
Chicago at Christmas time, will tell us 
what Junior Members are doing in other 
states. Dorothy Goodwin, Rosa Fudold, 
and Ada Lewman will discuss present and 
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IF and AND 


oP every man 
Would try his best 
To be the man 
He ought to be 
This strange old world 
Would change its tone 
And songs would rise 
In glad acclaim 
And dull despair 
Would fade away 
And yield its place 
To joy’s full sway. 
Grim war would end 
And round the world 
The flag of peace 
Would be unfurled, 
And sons of men 
From every clime 
Would join their hands 
To stop the rule 
Of greed and crime. 
And if the love 
That ought to live 
Within the hearts 
Of all mankind 
Could once control 
The thoughts of all, 
Their hearts would guide 
Their erring feet 
To paths of right 
And put an end 
To rule of might. 

W. P. K. 
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future activities for Kentucky Juniors. It 
is most important for all Kentucky Junior 
Librarians to attend this meeting to be 
held in the Derby Room of the Brown 
Hotel at 2:30, Thursday afternoon, April 
the eighteenth. 
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General Program K. 


April 17-20, 1940 


Wednesday Evening, April 17 
Everett Witt, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:20—MuUuSsIC: 

8:20— 8:25—INVOCATION: Dr. Baxter W. 
Napier. 

8:25— 9:10—ApprEss: “The Teacher anJ 
Current Patriotism’— Dr. Ed- 
win H. Hughes. 

9:10-— 9:20—MusIc: 

9:20-10:00—ApprEss: “How to Keep Boys 
Out of Prison” —Dr. Rodney H. 
Brandon. 


Wednesday Evening, April 17 


First CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Fourth and Breckinridge Streets 
Louisville, Ky. 
C. E. Carmack, Second Vice-President, presiding 


8:00— 8:20—MUSIC: 

8:20— 8:25—INVOCATION: Dr. Homer Car- 
penter. 

8:25— 9:10—ApprEss: “How to Keep Boys 
Out of Prison” —Dr. Rodney H. 
Brandon. 

9:10— 9:20—MusIic: 

9:20-10:00—ApprEss: ‘The Teacher and 
Current Patriotism’—Dr. Ed- 
win H. Hughes. 


Thursday Morning, April 18 
Everett Witt, President, presiding 


9:00— 9:20—MusIc: 

9:20— 9:25—INVOCATION: Rev. M. Baas. 
9:25— 9:45—ApprEss: Miss Amy Hinrichs, 
President N. E. A. 
9:45-10:45—ApprEss: Harry C. Spillman. 


10:45-11:25—ApprEss: “The Evils of ‘Pictor- 
ial Education’’”’—Miss Thyrsa 
W. Amos. 


11:25—12:00—Contest Winners. 


Z. A. 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
Fourth and Kentucky Streets, 
Louisville, Ky. 


(Except as noted) 


Thursday Afternoon, April 18 
1:30—Courier-Journal Spelling Bee. 


Thursday Evening, April 18 


8:00— 8:20—MusIc: 

8:20— 8:25—INVOCATION: Dr. T. D. Brown. 

8:25— 9:10—AnppREss: ‘Behind the Scenes in 
Europe’”—Col. Stewart-Roddie. 

9:10— 9:20—MusIic: 

9:20-10:00—ApprEss: Hon. Claude Pepper. 


Thursday Evening, April 18 


First CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Fourth and Breckinridge Streets 
Louisville, Ky. 
Watson C. Webb, First Vice-President, pre- 
siding 
8:00— 8:20—MUuSsIc: 
8:20— 8:25—INVOCATION: Rev. Frank O. 
Taafel. 
8:25— 9:10—ApprEss: Hon. Claude Pepper. 
9:10-— 9:20—MusIc: 
9:20-10:00—AnppREss: “Behind the Scenes in 
Europe’”—Col. Stewart-Roddie. 


Friday Morning, April 19 
Everett Witt, President, presiding 


9:00— 9:20—MUuSsICc: 

9:20— 9:25—INVOCATION: Rev. Teunis E. 
Gouwens. 

9:25— 9:55—AppRESS: John W. Brooker. 

9:55-10:40—ApprEss: “Food Fads and Fol- 
lies’—Dr. Morris Fishbein. 
(See next page) 
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10:40-11:20—AnpprEss: Governor Keen John- 
son. 


11:20-12:00—Meeting of N. E. A. Members 
and selection of N. E. A. Dele- 
gates—Dr. William S. Taylor, 
State Director, N. E. A. 


Friday Evening, April 19 
Everett Witt, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:30—The Southland Singers. 

8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: Rev. J. Wilson 
Hunter. 

—MODERN CHARACTER SKETCH- 
ES—Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


8:35- 





J OR THE REASON that many 
of the sectional programs are still in the 
course of preparation, we have not 
included their outline in this tentative 
announcement of the April K. E. A. pro- 
gram. Full details of both, the general 
and sectional programs will appear in the 
April issue of the Journal. 





Our Cover 


0a) RIDGE at midnight. 


Bridges symbolize man’s triumph over 
difficulties. This product of the photog- 
rapher’s art shows a marvelous view of the 
steel structure at Louisville which spans 
the mighty Ohio River, binds together in 
friendly bonds of neighborliness the peo- 
ple of two great states and unites the 
commercial interests of the North and the 
South. This creation of man’s ingenuity is 
prophetic of the coming of that day when 
through the genius and spirit of educa- 
tion and culture the people of America 
will conquer the currents of sectional dif- 
ferences and weld the mind of a great 
nation into a vast symbol for the unfet- 
tered freedom of mankind. 
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R. E. JAGGERS, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Kentucky, Secretary Cen- 
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What a Teacher Must Have 
To Be Successful 


The education of a college president. 
The executive ability of a financier. 
The humility of a deacon. 

The discipline of a demon. 

The adaptation of a chameleon. 
The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The Grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil. 


—H. O. Cooper, 
Syracuse Bulletin. 
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Growth in Teacher Education 


By R. E. JAGGERs, 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


a TEACHER of children 
should have (1) an understanding of the 
purposes and functions of education in 
our democracy, (2) the ability to guide 
children in the selection of worthwhile 
activitiés and experiences, and (3) the 
ability to aid children in using their inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and experiences in achiev- 
ing their life purposes. To meet these re- 
quirements a person must spend long 
hours in study in order that he may have a 
sympathetic understanding of children. 


Do the requirements set for a teacher 
in Kentucky guarantee that he will have 
gone through a type of training-experience 
to fit him for the delicate task of finding 
out what children-in-school need, and how 
to minister to their needs? How much 
time does the average teacher in Ken- 
tucky devote to preparation for teaching? 
Has the time devoted to preparation for 
teaching and the nature of that prepara- 
tion increased and improved during the 
past twenty years? 

In 1921, 84 per cent of the white ele- 
mentary teachers, and 65 per cent of the 
colored elementary teachers held certifi- 
cates based upon competitive examinations 
in subjects taught in the elementary 
grades. At that time, 77 per cent of the 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


secondary teachers had not been graduated 
from a standard four-year college. 


The typical elementary teacher (colored 
included) in the public schools today has 
about three years of college training, and 
only about 8 per cent have less than two 
years of college preparation. .The typical 
secondary teacher (including colored) has 
four or more years of college preparation 
and not one per cent have failed to be col- 
lege graduates. Both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers have completed carefully 
organized courses of study which have 
prepared them for the specific tasks they 
are to perform. 


Twenty years ago the emphasis in teach- 
ing was upon subject matter, hence the 
emphasis in preparation was upon subject 
matter. The amount of training in subject 
matter required of teachers has increased 
during recent years, but the total program 
of preparation has shifted toward an at- 
tempt to understand child needs, interests, 
abilities, and aptitudes. 


Those who enter college today and 
begin their preparation for teaching real- 
ize that a more intelligent public demands 
more intelligent leadership in the class- 
room, and, knowing this, each person pre- 
paring to teach is meeting the tasks seri- 


ously. They know that only those who de- | 


velop a high degree of effectiveness can 
long survive in the teaching profession, 
and that teacher life-expectancy of the 
incompetent is limited. 
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Sir Walter Scott’s 
“The Lady of the 


t.— I introduced this metrical 
romance to my ninth-grade English class 
we had a detailed study of the life of Sir 
Walter Scott. A sentence outline of his 
life, works, and literary characteristics was 
given to the class for their English note- 
books. A picture of Scott and one of his 
home, Abbotsford, ‘““A Romance in Stone,” 
were shown to the class. Several human- 
interest stories about Scott, as a man, were 
read and told to the children. 


We had already studied the story of 
Kidnapped by Robert Louis Stevenson 


Lake” 


By OPAL STEPHENSON, 


South Portsmouth High School, 
South Portsmouth, Kentucky 


and were acquainted with the history and 
geography of that section of Scotland in 
which Kidnapped has its setting. The 
action of The Lady of the Lake takes 
place in that part of Scotland where the 
Lowlands and Highlands meet. This is 
a frontier between two groups of hostile 
peoples, the Saxons and the Gaels, and 
is interesting in itself. We reviewed 
what we had learned about the country, 








at 


SCOTT’S HOME, ABBOTSFORD, 
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“A ROMANCE IN STONE” 
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and in addition we had the following 
reports from reading done in the library: 


1. Scottish clan life 
A. Homes 
B. Customs 
C. Clothes (Pictures of Scotch plaids were 
obtained and shown to the class.) 


2. Leading clans of Highland Scotland. 


3. Relation of a minstrel to the family to which 
he is bound. 


4, Family emblems. 


I had a pamphlet from Associated 
British Railways entitled “The Romance 
of Scotland,” showing Scott’s home, 
Stirling Castle, Loch Katrine, and many 
other places with which they would 
become acquainted during the reading of 
The Lady of the Lake. These were made 


into a poster. 


When I thought the class had sufficient 
knowledge of the background of this long 
poetic narrative I began reading it to 
them. The procedure used was probably 
not the best, but it proved quite successful 
with this class of twenty-three ninth- 
grade pupils. I can’t say that I had any 
immediate aim when I began the poem 
other than to teach the beauty and the 
music in the poem as a whole and to 
create a love for this story that holds so 
much enchantment for all who read it— 
“the story of a wandering knight and a 
beautiful maiden, of fairy music, of 
prophetic visions and an enchanted ring, 
of lonely vigils in dreary mountain passes, 
of hunting, of love, and of war.” How- 
ever, my aims became many and varied 
as the story progressed. 


The day I began reading the poem I 
gave to the class an outline with a short 
identifying description, of all the char- 
acters. I withheld, however, the true 
identity of James-Fitz-James, who, to my 
class was only a wandering knight until 
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the end of the narrative when his real 
identity, that of King James of Scotland, 
was revealed. When the class realized 
that Snowdoun’s Knight was Scotland's 
King they received the biggest surprise 
and greatest thrill of any during the read- 
ing of the entire poem. 


Sir Walter Scott is a master storyteller, 
but I consider the language used in The 
Lady of the Lake too difficult for ninth- 
grade pupils to read to themselves and 
understand; therefore, I did all the read- 
ing. After a stanza or a series of stanzas 
had been read I stopped to explain in my 
own words what I had read, and to per- 
mit the class to ask questions and to dis- 
cuss any point of interest. 


I have never seen a class more intensely 
interested than this group of pupils. I 
often wished for a candid camera so that 
I might record the evidence of suspense 
in which they were held at times, the 
surprise at revelations, the pathos, sym- 
pathy, love, and sometimes anger 
expressed for the different characters and 
the most dramatic scenes in the poem. 
Each day after the period allotted to 
reading and discussing, the pupils, already 
familiar with outlining, outlined for 
review purposes that part of the story 
that had just been read. 


Directly south of our English room 
stands one of the highest and most beau- 
tiful ‘hills in our community. As the story 
was read this hill became Ben-an, Ben- 
venue, Benledi, and other mountains of 
Scotland. In reality the hill was covered 
with snow, but it suddenly became green 
with foliage, fragrant with wild flowers, | 
and alive with forest creatures. In the | 
densest woods and among the outcrop- 
ping rocks and crags we located Coir- 
Uriskin or Goblin’s Cave, where Ellen 
and Allan-Bane awaited the return of 
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LOCH KATRINE 


Douglas. We even looked toward the 
horizon and recognized Douglas, a -will- 
ing victim, on his way to_givé “himself 
over to the laws of Scotland so that the 
war between the Lowlartds and the High- 
lands might be averted. 


During our discussion of the characters 
I did not make a villian of Rodetick and 
a hero of James-Fitz-James, for I think 
Roderick had many admirable traits and 
he had some cause for his rebellious atti- 
tude toward the Lowlands; however, 
only two members of the class chose him 
as their favorite character. The remaining 
members of the class chose as their favor- 
ites the following characters in the order 
in which they are given here: James-Fitz- 
James, the lovely Ellen, the courageous 
Malcolm, the loyal Douglas, and the old 
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minstrel Allan-Bane. After the story was 
finished each child chose his favorite 
character and wrote a description and 
charac#er sketch of that person. A few 
made drawings of the character along 
with identifying costumes—the Lowland 
“Lincoln green” or the Highland tartan. 


I never asked my class to memorize a 
single line of the poem; however, I have 
heard many lines quoted since we finished 
the reading of it. After the story was 
finished we spent one period in which 
each pupil chose a favorite passage and 
read it to the class allowing the other 
members to guess which character had 
spoken the quoted lines or from which 
scene the lines were taken. During this 
one period I believe every child learned 
a few lines from the poem. 
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J]. A. CAYWOOD, Covington, Kentucky, 
Secretary Northern Kentucky Education 
Association. 


We also spent a class period discussing 
some of the incidents in the story which 
were not entirely clear to a few members 
of the class upon the first reading. At 
this time someone asked why The Lady 
of the Lake had never been made into 
a moving picture. This brought up the 
question of which actors and actresses the 
class would like to see play the different 
parts. They were unanimous in their 
choice of Errol Flynn and Olivia de 
Havilland to play the leading roles. A 
large class poster was made showing the 
pictures of the Hollywood players selected 
by the class to play all the parts. Someone 
then suggested that we write to one of 
‘the movie companies and request them 
to make a moving picture of this immor- 
tal poem. The next day every child 
wrote a letter to Warner Brothers 
requesting them to make a movie of The 
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Lady of the Lake and giving their rea- 
sons why they wished to see it. These let- 
ters were read to the class and one class 
letter, including ideas from the best 
individual letters, was written and mailed 
to Warner Brothers, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 

The pupils decided they would like to 
act. Several groups chose their own 
scenes and dramatized them for the class. 
The following scenes proved to be the 
favorites: 


1. The expiring horse of James-Fitz-James at 
the end of the day’s chase. 


2. The death scene of Blanch, the Lowland 
captive maid, on the lonely mountain. 


3. The fight at Coilintogle Ford between Rod- 
erick Dhu and James-Fitz-James. 


4, James-Fitz-James placing the chain around 
the neck of Malcolm Graeme and placing 
the clasp in Ellen’s hand, thereby uniting 
them. 


5. Ellen presenting the signet ring to James- 
Fitz-James and asking him to redeem it. 


There were several others and in each 
case the children chose their own way to 

resent the dramatization. Some had 
Lepnosioed costumes and hand-carved 
wooden swords. The acting was well done 
and in a few scenes very amusing. For 
instance, three boys dramatized the scene 
wherein James-Fitz-James’ “gallant gray”’ 
fell dead. One boy acted as James-Fitz- 
James, one as the horse, and the other as 
the deer. After the horse had fallen 
exhausted James-Fitz-James quoted, 


“T little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 
That Highland eagle e’er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs my matchless steed.” 


The “horse” looked up from where he 
lay “dead” upon the floor, his eyes spark- 
ling, and said, “I didn’t either.” 


(Continued on page 49) 
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—_—— about the stu- 


dent, Nature reveals her secrets, her 


beauty, and natural activities. Nature 


_ speaks to the student if he is able to 


understand her language. Living things 
are of especial interest because of their 
activity—always growing, doing, chang- 
ing. The greenhouse, menagerie at the 
circus, and a well-stocked barnyard on the 
farm are all interesting places to visit. 


As soon as the student begins to think 
about living things, they begin to ask 
the following questions: What is life? 
Where do living things come from? How 
many kinds of living things are there? 
How do they keep alive? In what ways 
are all living things alike? They seek to 
find answers to thousands of such ques- 
tions. Life is no doubt the greatest puz- 
zle of the universe. 


Surely there has never been a time in 
the known history of the universe when 
the interest in biological phenomena was 
as general as it is today. Those trained 
workers who guard the health and happi- 
ness of man or who protect and encourage 
the growth of the animal plant industries 
upon which man’s present and future 
welfare is based, are successful in their 
efforts in direct proportion to the broad- 
ness and thoroughness of their biological 
training. 

There is, I believe, no doubt that high 
school biology but awaits the proper 
touch to bring it into its own. Years 
recently passed have shown conclusively 
that neither General Science, Agriculture, 
nor Civic Biology can fill the need. Every 
boy and every girl is a born naturalist 
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| Biology in the High School 


By CLAUDE H. HUGHES, 


Teacher of Science in 
Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 


Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 
—James Russell Lowell 


with unpredictable, latent possibilities for 
scientific development. The laboratory, 
with its pictures and actual specimen 
themselves must be of great interest to 
the high school pupil. Imagine giving the 
fifteen-year old student his choice between 
going to the circus and reading about it 
in a book. 

The student will receive more value 
from a thorough course in general biology 
than he will from the same time devoted 
to agriculture, for given a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of biology, he can 
readily train himself in method of soil 
analysis, stock judging, seed testing, etc. 

The exact nature of a desirable high 
school biology course cannot be described 
in detail here. Let us say, however, that 
such a course should open up to the stu- 
dent the attractive field of general bio- 
logical speculation and _ investigation. 
There are few subjects that add so much 
to general culture by increasing the num- 
ber of things in which we are interested 
and about which we shall have informa- 
tion. This course will greatly increase the 
powers of observation, ability to think 
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HOWARD HUFF, Somerset, Kentucky, 
Secretary Middle Cumberland Education 
Association. 


and reason, to draw correct conclusions 
from what one sees. It is the foundation 
of farming, gardening, forestry, and upon 
its laws are based the care and breeding 
of all domestic animals and plants. It 
also includes the study of the cause and 
prevention of disease, the work of bac- 
teria, and means of maintaining healthful 
surroundings—sanitation. 


If the high school biology course can 
turn out students who know something 
of the life histories of each phylum of 
animals and plants, they will have suc- 
ceeded in giving their students a set of 
facts which will go with them through 
life. After all, the primary end of ele- 
mentary biology teaching is to introduce 
the boy and girl to their animal and plant 
neighbors, to better understand and 
appreciate their position in the living 
world. 
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The possession of health and comfort, 


the conservation of the forces and mate- | 
tials supplied by nature, the adjustment } 


to, and control of our environment, and 
a broader perspective and appreciation of 
life, are but a few of the major ideals of 
the human race which lead to human wel- 


fare. These ideals must be built upon a } 


knowledge of nature and her laws, upon 
a true spirit and method of inquiry and 
investigation of nature, and upon those 
wholesome interests, habits, ideals, and 
appreciation which develop from a scien- 
tific procedure in the acquisition of real 
knowledge. 


The study of biology as a science in 
the high school should so modify the life 
of the boy and girl, through the nature 
of the content and method of study, that 
they will better understand, more fully 
enjoy, more thoroughly appreciate, and 
more thoughtfully adjust themselves to 
the environment in which they live and, 
so far as possible, control it. 





New Books 


AMERICAN BOOK Co. 
Fundamentals of Democratic Education. 
Occupational Counseling Techniques. 
Across the Ages. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. 
English in Action—Course 1 and 2. 
Living Your Life. 
Mathematics in Action—Book 3. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 
Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Science. 


JoHN C. WINsTON Co. 


Leif Erickson The Lucky. 
At Play. 

Along the Way. 

Faraway Ports. 

Fun in Story. 

The Story Road. 

Good Stories. 

I Know A Secret. 
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Character Training 


a the past few years 


a new and intensified interest in character 
has developed throughout the entire civil- 
ized world. 

The present character of any individual 
is the resultant of all past experiences, 
whether guided and prearranged or not. 
All of those concerned in the education of 
children are engaged in providing experi- 
ences which are designed to build char- 
acter. 


The word character refers to an aggre- 
gate of the habits and attitudes of a child 
or an adult. Every stimulus that causes 
a response of muscle or thought modifies 


character with power proportionate to its 


force, continuance, and resulting satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction. 


There are many factors of vital 
in character forming. 


responsible for making its full con- 
tribution to character training, it must 
be remembered that about seven-eighths 
of a child’s time is spent elsewhere 
and he is subjected to many influences 
over which the school has little or no in- 
fluence. 


Children should be surrounded by an 


of implicit obedience to parents, teachers, 
and those in rightful authority. Obedience 
should follow not because of any dictator’s 
power over them, but because through 
obedience the children learn to know that 
they will be dealt with kindly and with 
Obedience should result from 
love, not from fear. Those in authority 
should consider their relation as a sacred 
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By EuLA THOMAS MCDANIEL, 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Leitchfield City Schools 
Leitchfield, Kentucky 


obligation and a duty to inculcate only 
tight and worthy behavior. From those 
parents or teachers who do not thus con- 
ceive their obligation, the privilege of the 
relationship should be taken away. 


President Calvin Coolidge said, “It is 
not only what men know, but what they 
are disposed to do with that which they 
know that will determine the rise and fall 
of civilization.” 

The home is the most potent factor in 
determining character. Its lessons are un- 
systematic but certain. The every-day type 
of conduct is determined by home envi- 
ronment. The religious beliefs, ideals, 
attitudes, and largely the religious practice 
which we cling to through life, are the 
ones gained at mother’s knee. Many a boy 
hears his teacher espouse high ideals of 
honesty in business but the boy takes his 
cues from his father’s sharp practices in 
business. When he observes that his 
father considers it shrewd to misrepresent 
an article, to fail to report property to the 
tax collector, it is difficult for the school 
to change the ideals almost inevitably 
formed. The school can give information 
and furnish intellectual tools for the strug- 
gle in life, but the home furnishes the 
standards of conduct. 


No other institution can do so much to 
shape human destiny for good as the 
home, for the following reasons: 
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1. The first five or six years of a 
child’s life are the most impressionable. 
It is in these years that many of the pri- 
mary emotionalized attitudes and reactions 
are formed for life. 


2. These early years find the child 
almost entirely under the influence of the 
parents. Here are both a golden oppor- 
tunity and a great obligation to lay a flaw- 
less, adamantine foundation for happy, 
progressive maturity. 


3. Love for father and mother sur- 
passes all other love. The child’s confi- 
dence in his parents is unbounded. Their 
deeds, words, and emotional responses are 
imitated in ways that are startling. 


4. Approximately 184,000 hours are 
lived between the age of infancy and legal 
maturity. But on the average only 7,000 
of these hours are spent in school. Since 
child life is the most sensitive and plastic 
of all life and since it is lived for the 
most part either directly or indirectly 
within the home environment, the child 
cannot be other than a reflex of his home 
environment. 


5. In a very significant sense, parent- 
hood is a second chance at childhood. 
Nature, in all her affluence, could scarcely 
have provided a plan more just in which 
adults could re-live their childhood as they 
wish it might have been lived. For if 
these parents, when children, were reared 
in an environment which fostered the 
learning of pernicious habits and un- 
healthy emotionalized attitudes, what an 
opportunity is afforded these same parents 
now to save their children from the same 
handicaps by setting up a wholesome envi- 
ronment. Thus each generation could be 
infinitely happier and richer than the pre- 
ceding, if parents could but envisage the 
significance of their opportunities. Many 
parents fail to realize that their greatest 
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opportunity for permanent happiness and | 
for self-realization lies in the wisdom | 
with which they nourish and cherish their | 


re-created selves in the lives of their chil- 
dren. 
Responsibility in the home is an impor- 


tant factor in character training. All chil- 


dren should help assume the responsibili- 


ties of the home. Children gladly accept } 


responsibility, and often they surprise 


adults by their efficiency. But they must | 


feel that they are co-partners in the work 
and have a right to share in the planning 
and managing as well as in the less attrac- 
tive phases of the job. Many mothers 
assign such disagreeable tasks as dish 
washing to eight- and ten-year-old daugh- 
ters; but they refuse to let them experi- 
ment in cooking or baking. Simply allot- 
ting tasks to the children is not enough. 
They must feel that they are a necessary, 
integral, contributing factor in a success- 
ful home organization, and that their 
ideas, plans, and tastes will receive as 
much consideration as those of the older 
members. It is not fair to the child in the 
home today to rob him of the intellectual 
and character development which results 
from solving real, life problems. 

Work keeps the child out of mischief. 
It serves as outlet for his impulsive urges 
to activity. Work develops the child 
physically. It often calls into action mus- 
cles that otherwise would not be devel- 
oped. It does not take the place of play 
or corrective gymnastics, but is a whole- 
some, valuable tonic. 

Teaching a child to be industrious, self- 
reliant, and persevering is helping him to 
build habits, attitudes, or dispositions 
along these lines. 

Work is a great preventive of question- 
able behavior, perverted experiences and 
crime. Children and adults who are whole- 
somely busy are among the most satisfied 
and healthy minded. 
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Learning to love to work is the child’s 
heritage. Through wholesome activity 
alone will he approximate the develop- 
ment of his intellectual and emotional life 
to its highest potentiality, and thus realize 
his greatest aim in living. 

The “Laws of Learning” are an essen- 
tial factor in developing desirable char- 
acter traits. 


The child must want to do the right. He 
must feel the need of changing from the 
wrong, if growth in character is to be 
permanent. But the child must have a feel- 
ing urge, or mental set known as readi- 
ness, for the good before he acts economi- 
cally to acquire the good. 


This attitude can and will be developed, 
if out of the child’s own life experiences 
he is made to feel a disgust for the wrong 
habit and is helped to see how he is the 
loser by practicing it. Merely theoretical 
talking and reasoning with a child about 
the value of good habits are of little 
value. On the other hand, we need not let 
a child burn himself before we tell him 
that the stove is hot. The best results will 
be attained if vigilance, warning, and ex- 
planation are closely associated with ex- 
perience. 


After a child has met a situation, sym- 
pathizing and reasoning with him to show 
why he succeeded or failed will help in 
the development of emotionalized repul- 
sions toward the bad habit and of impel- 
ling desires for choosing and practicing 
the right one. 


Growth in character comes as does 
growth in handwriting, spelling, or arith- 
metic. It is a matter of practicing the right 
so often that the nerve connections which 
give the desired response become firmly 
bonded. For effective, economical develop- 
ment of character traits, the child must 
not only desire to build up a certain habit 
and practice it, but he must practice with 
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satisfaction. Satisfaction in achieving com- 
mendable results will guarantee that the 
child will make right choices. Parents, 
teachers, and the social group should aid 
in the functioning of the law of satisfac- 
tion by praising all attempts of the child 
to make right choices. 

If these principles of character training 
are practiced during the first twelve years 
of a child’s life, he will not only have 
formed thousands of specific good habits 
but, what is of much greater value, will 
have acquired certain ‘‘mental sets,” “atti- 
tudes,” and concepts for right conduct 
that will carry over into all life situations. 

In 1927, Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon of Cincinnati, president of the 
Department of Supervisors, beautifully ex- 
pressed his beliefs: Teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic of course but not as funda- 
mentals except as in the learning one is 
taught to read fine things, to write beauti- 
ful thoughts, and to know that in the 
fundamentals of life, the sum of one’s 
happiness cannot be obtained by sub- 
tracting from others, and that the way to 
multiply the value of one’s possessions is 
to divide them with others, especially with 
those in need. Teach geography, but only 
that to world knowledge may be added 
world sympathy and understanding and 
fellowship. Teach history that against its 
gray background of suffering and sorrow 
and struggle, we may better understand 
the present and may protect a fine future. 
Teach civics to make strong ideals of lib- 
erty and justice, and to make free, through 
obedience, the citizens of a republic. Teach 
science, but always as the handmaid of 
religion, to reveal how the brooding spirit 
of God created the world and all that is 
therein, and see the stars in their courses, 
in accordance with the eternal laws that 
He himself had ordained. Teach music, 
art, and literature. Reveal beauty and 
truth. Inculcate social and civic ideals. 
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M. C. NAPIER, Hazard, Kentucky, Secretary 
Upper Kentucky River Education Association. 


Teach that which gives intelligence and 
skill, but forget not soul culture, for out 
of this comes the more abundant life, 
bringing forth the fruits of the spirit. 
These are the real fundamentals in educa- 
tion, for character is higher than intellect 
and the soul shall never die. 


Pupil participation in self-government 
is an important factor in character train- 
ing. One of the great inconsistencies in 
American education today is that we have 
failed to realize the impossibility of pre- 
paring children for a democracy, save as 
it is done in a democracy. 


The pupil should be given a chance 
to practice the fundamentals of living in 
the same degree that he gets a chance to 
practice the four fundamental processes in 
arithmetic. The need of pupil participa- 
tion in a democratic group ranks among 
the very first needs in our American school 
system. Herein lies one of the greatest 
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opportunities for practice in making 
wholesome social adjustments. From kin- 
dergarten through the university, demo- 
cratic living must be practiced. Once the 
children realize that the teacher detests 
being a policeman and spy, but prefers liv- 
ing and working as a happy member of a 
happy family, then with sufficient leader- 
ship, with its qualities of vision, courage, 
and wisdom, will be found within the 
group (the teacher helping) to direct that 
happy family. 


Children are very plastic. They can be 
molded easily. They are plastic not simply 
because their nerves are tender and pli- 
able but because their nervous systems have 
not been definitely organized into a hard 
and fast set of reactions—habits. Child- 
hood is then the seed time, as adult life 
is the harvest time, in character. The basis 
of all life, whether it be mental, physical, 
or spiritual, is activity. What we do, we 
are. What we practice, we tend to become. 
Thus character is the sum total of all one’s 
interrelated habits of feeling, thinking, 
and doing. This practice with satisfaction 
of those virtues necessary for effective 
democracy can best be learned in the ‘‘give 
and take,” “squabbles and compromises,” 
tense and crucial life situations inherent in 
all group living. Out of these heated con- 
troversial discussions concerning the rights 
and duties, ‘‘oughts, and ought-nots” of 
the individual and the group, will come 
deeper and richer meanings concerning 
many crucial problems involved in group 
living. In this degree the school becomes 
a miniature self-governing society. It pre- 
pares children for a democracy in a de- 
mocracy. 

There are many activities in which the 


school may engage in order to promote 
character training. 


The student council is an important fac- 
tor in promoting the development of such 
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qualities as leadership, fellowship, initia- 
tive, responsibility, co-operation, self-di- 
rection, socialization, and respect for law 
and order. It recognizes that the best way 
to prepare for living in an adult democ- 
racy is actually to live in a social organiza- 
tion that, in as many ways as possible, 
closely resembles that adult democracy. 


The school assembly or ‘town meeting 
of the school,” is a splendid organization 
for promoting intelligent patriotism, de- 
veloping self-expression, inspiring worthy 
use of leisure, and correlating school and 
community interests. There are countless 
possibilities of emphasizing intriguing 
ethical lessons through the proper celebra- 
tion of important anniversaries; the pres- 
entation of interesting and significant inci- 
dents from the lives of great inventors, 
discoverers, statesmen, and other leaders. 


School clubs have an important place 
in the lives of the pupils. It capitalizes 
the instinct of gregariousness, widens and 
deepens pupils’ interest, supplants and en- 
tiches school work, promotes the ideals 
and habits of service, and acquaints better 


the teacher and pupil. 


The child’s education during the hours 
he is outside the school is as important as 
his education inside it, perhaps even more 
important, when one considers the rela- 
tively small part of each week he spends 
inside the schoolroom. 

The child should be surrounded with 
community socializing enterprises. Good 
music is one of the socializing enterprises 
that ought to be functioning in every com- 
munity as a follow-up to the music work 
of the school and home. Good music 
stirs to the depths the finer impulses of 
the human life. 


The organization of nature clubs can 
not be surpassed as a means of developing 
wholesome, clean interests in youth which 
will carry over into adult life. Immeasur- 
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W. M. WILSON, Barbourville, Kentucky, 
Secretary Upper Cumberland Education Asso- 
ciation. 


able insight regarding the meaning and 
purpose of creation is revealed in a study 
of the stars, rocks, birds, flowers, insect 
and animal life. A child is touched pro- 
foundly when he senses his responsible 
place in the creation of things. 


Good reading material in the way of 
books and magazines and a charming 
librarian who understands the stories 
loved by children may have a great influ- 
ence in character education. The power 
of suggestion in books and stories moti- 
vates action. No town, however small, 
should be without its reading room or cir- 
culating library. A room in some build- 
ing or home could be used for the book 
exchange. 


Playgrounds and playground equipment 
should be provided for children. Spencer 
was wont to say, ‘Better have playgrounds 


(Continued on page 47) 


“Applied School Citizenship” 


> ELF-GOVERNMENT is an 
inherent privilege of our people; but it 
requires an intelligent understanding of 
the privileges and obligations involved in 
good citizenship, if all the benefits of an 
enlightened self-government are to be 
realized. 


Upon the school has fallen the duty of 
teaching those attributes which go to 
make that intangible something called 
good citizenship. Much has been said and 
written as to the duty of the school in in- 
culcating this virtue, but little material as 
to the technique that will show concrete 
results has been advanced. 

The problem in our own school was to 
evolve a plan whereby, through concrete 
example, an opportunity for pupil partici- 
pation would be afforded; that is, a means 
of actually showing and teaching those 
practices which go to make a good citizen. 
Current literature offered little help as to 
actual methods of procedure; therefore, 
we attempted to evolve a method of our 
own, and we hope it will prove of value 
by the continued practice of good school 
citizenship by our pupils. 

The Student Council of John G. Carlisle 
School undertook to carry out this cam- 
paign to teach good citizenship. This 
school located in Covington serves for 
junior high school facilities, half of a city 
of 65,000, has 1,305 pupils, and is staffed 
by 48 teachers. The Council was fortu- 
nate in having the co-operation of all the 
teachers of the school, a part so necessary 
for the success of any project. 

Because our Council was in its infancy 
last year, we were anxious to arouse as 
much enthusiasm as possible, so practically 
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By RUSSELL CLARK 
AND 
ATWELL RANKIN, 


Covington, Kentucky 


all our projects were on a competitive 
basis. Our first step of the campaign was 
an essay contest open to all from the 
fifth through the ninth grades on “School 
Citizenship.” The winner and runner-up 
were awarded suitable awards. As no 
particular outlines were given, they were 
allowed to write at their discretion. Some 
wrote poems giving their ideas and opin- 
ions. Fifty-four boys and girls entered 
the contest. The essays were judged by 
a committee of faculty members and 
Student Council members. 


In order to have as much competition as 
necessary and yet still have the campaign 
on as logical and practical a basis as possi- 
ble we proceeded to elect the best citizens 
of each grade of the fifth through the 
ninth by a regular voting method based 
upon the essentials of a good citizen. 


Nominees from the homeroom were 
selected on a proportional representation 
basis, each homeroom being allowed one 
nominee for every fifteen pupils or major 
fraction thereof. These were to be nomi- 
nated from the floor at a specified home- 
room meeting, and from these the best 
citizen of each homeroom was elected. 


By virtue of his having been elected the 
best citizen of a particular homeroom, the 


pupil automatically became a candidate ' 


for the best citizen of his particular grade. 


The voting to select the best citizen of © 


each grade was done in the same manner 
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as the voting in the homerooms except the 
proportional representation basis was not 
used. The pupils of each grade were then 
at liberty to vote for any nominee of their 
grade regardless of what homeroom of 
that grade he might be in. 


All voting was done on a regular ballot 
which gave the essentials of a good citi- 
zen; co-operation, dependability, initiative, 
leadership, promptness, honesty, courtesy, 
stability, scholarship, and giving others 
due credit. The nominees were graded 
as follows: three points for excellence in 
a particular trait, two points for good, and 
one point for fair. We assumed that none 
of the nominees would be poor in any of 
these traits. The nominee receiving the 
highest number of points was adjudged 
the winner. 

During the campaign, posters bearing 
various citizenship traits and slogans were 
displayed in the halls and in the class- 
rooms. These were changed frequently so 
that each homeroom would not retain the 
same poster throughout the campaign. 

A citizenship pledge which was re- 
peated by the members of each homeroom 
in unison at the end of the campaign 
proved to have very fine effects upon the 
boys and girls so far as bringing to their 
mind their obligation in being a good 
citizen was concerned. The pledge is as 
follows: 


“As a citizen of John G. Carlisle School, I 
promise: I will never bring disgrace upon this 
my school by an act of dishonesty or cowardice. 
I will uphold the ideals and standards of my 
school. I will revere and obey the school laws 
and do my best to encourage a like respect and 
reverence among those who are prone to annul 
them or to set them at naught. Thus, in all 
these ways, I will leave this school not less but 
greater than it was left to me.” 


The results of our campaign were very 
gratifying, as citizenship was brought to 
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the minds of the boys and girls in a way 
that they had never before thought of. 
The permanent results remain to be seen 
in the continued practice of good citizen- 
ship by the boys and girls. 





The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South to 
Hold Convention 


Louisville, March 21-23 


en CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION of the 
Middle West and South will hold its 
thirty-sixth annual convention in Louis- 
ville, March 21-23, with headquarters at 
the Kentucky Hotel. The Association, 
which is making its second visit to Louis- 
ville since its founding, has a member- 
ship composed of Latin, Greek, and 
ancient history teachers from secondary 
schools and colleges in the thirty states 
lying between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf and between the Rockies and the 
Atlantic and also in the Province of 
Ontario. The opportunity for Kentuckians 
will be an unusual one in that those inter- 
ested in the classics will be able to hear 
conveniently at one convention some of 
the leading classical scholars of America, 
who will present papers covering both the 
field of classical philology and that of the 
teaching of the classics. Dr. Alfred P. 
Dorjahn of Northwestern is president of 
the association and Dean F. C. Grise of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
is vice-president for Kentucky. The local 
committee on arrangements, representing 
the Louisville public schools, the Jefferson 
County public schools, and the schools of 
the Catholic Diocese of Louisville, at 


(Continued on page 44) 
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We Want a New Deal: K. H. S. M. S. 


ES, we want and need a new 
deal for Kentucky high school music stu- 
dents. We, the music teachers, want this 
new deal for our students, not for our- 
selves; for we fare as well as or better 
than the other teachers. Our students, 
however, do not fare as well in music 
classes as in other classes. This is the error 
that we want to rectify. And we think it 
can be done by a new deal for our stu- 
dents in these ways: (1) in individual 
program planning, (2) in curriculum, (3) 
in proper regulation of teacher prepara- 
tion, and (4) in standardization of mate- 
rial. 


It has recently been my privilege to dis- 
cuss some of these points with music 
teachers from various high schools in 
Eastern Kentucky, and to observe the dif- 
ferent ways these schools handle their 
problems. From these individual schools 
and individual instructors, I think we can 
draw some rather general conclusions. 


To begin with, the music program is the 
last thing placed on the administrator's 
schedule. This is done deliberately, not to 
injure the program of the music teacher, 
but to cause the schedule to run smoothly, 
and to cause students from these schools 
to meet graduation and college entrance 
requirements. Then, too, in most schools 
athletics and music (band) work together, 
and obviously the same students cannot 
participate in both fields. But this bars 
those who would like to play football and 
play fiddle, or sling a basketball and sing 
bass; for the average schedule cannot find 
time for the two “extra-curricular” activi- 
ties and all the necessary material the stu- 
dent must have. This is the fault of 
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By PAUL A. BRYAN, 
Supervisor of Music 
Lawrence County Schools 
Louisa, Kentucky 


neither the administrator nor the music 
instructor, but a condition which we need 
to correct through better program plan- 
ning for the students themselves. 


There is the case of the captain of our 


football team. By playing football he can- 
not participate in any form of music. How- 
ever, recently, he brought to me a very 
commendable tune which I set down for 
him. This shows a marked interest in the 
music field, and an ability to accomplish 
something there, on the part of the foot- 
ball player; but his program cannot be ar- 
ranged to include some form of music 
class with all the essentials and football. 


Then, too, there is a good end on our | 


football team who is also a good violinist. 
Who would be narrow enough to want 
him to give up his football entirely, when 
the team needs him and he is gathering 
events perhaps to relate to his descendants, 


even though he might possibly in the long | 


run get and give more enjoyment with his 
violin ? 


It seems then, in curriculum building 
and in individual program planning, music 
is still an ‘‘extra,” fine where it can be 
worked in, no great loss when other things 
must be placed on the student’s program. 
The fault lies not only in the emphasis of 
school patronage, but in the fact that ad- 
ministrators must handle the music pro- 
gram in this manner. They must, because 
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requirements in college entrance and State 
high school diploma regulations require 
other more necessary “academic” subjects; 
and because administrators admittedly, 
and rather hesitantly, through no fault of 
their own, know little or nothing about 
music itself and the handling of music pro- 
grams. This, of course, harks definitely 
back to our universities and colleges. 


If all the above evils were remedied in 
intelligently revised State and college en- 
trance requirements (an upheaval which 
would blackout the glory of Vesuvius), 
the problem would still be unsolved. For 
the music teacher himself is many times 
the cause of much injustice to the music 
students, or at best a neutral force in the 
correcting of these evils. He must be bet- 
ter prepared than the average music in- 
structor is now, and he must have better 
working conditions than the average music 
instructor now has, if he is to do a job 
worthy of his profession: i.e., profession, 
both in the sense of teaching and in the 
sense of following music. 

Proper regulation of music departments 
and standardization of material can come 
only through a wide program of exactness 
and rigidity. It seems to me that Smith- 
Hughes has done more for vocational 
teaching and vocational learning than any 
other one thing. A similar program in 
music in secondary schools is possibly the 
solution of all the ills, or a great number 
of them, in the secondary music field. 

Surely music is many times very poorly 
taught. In the music field as in any other, 
we still wonder when we are approached 
with the often quoted: “If you can’t do, 
teach school.” More rigid requirements 
for the teachers themselves need to be set, 
so that the foundation of our new deal 
will be fm. The average undergraduate 
work is not sufficient for the music teacher 
to handle capably all instruments, band, 
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H. R. BROWN, Ashland, Kentucky, Secre- 
tary Eastern Kentucky Education Association. 


orchestra, various singing groups, appreci- 
ation of music, and theory of music. All 
these subjects are essentials, and the teach- 
er is called upon to teach most or all of 
them. Increasing requirements which 
would lead to increased proficiency should 
also lead to increased material gain, so 
that music teachers would not have to do 
everything they can on the side in 
order to make a living. For this naturally 
takes much of the energy that should go 
into their school work. And school music 
departments need all the energy they can 
possibly command. 

Then, the maximum load a music 
teacher may have needs careful consider- 
ation; not particularly the pupil-hours, but 
the number of hours, the number and va- 
riety of music subjects taught, and the in- 
tensity of and preparation needed in the 
teaching program. 

Most important of all, perhaps, proper 
material needs to be set forth for the 
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music teacher, much as a book list is given 
to an English class. “But,” you say, 
“Conditions in different parts of the State, 
in different parts of the same section, are 
so entirely divorced! And how would you 
suggest materials for a balanced glee club 
with 98 per cent of the students able to 
read well along with materials for a 
heterogeneous group with only 2 per cent 
able to read at all?” We music teachers 
take all this into consideration. But we 
still maintain that a dotted eighth note 
followed by a sixteenth is the same in 
Louisville as it is in Hogwallow; and that 
Allegro means the same to a Venezuelan 
as it does to a New Yorker. 
Standardization of material can be done, 
not only in Kentucky but in all the United 
States. It would be almost suffocatingly 
enormous and difficult. But it could and 
should be done. We would need proper 
material for a technical background in 
any phase of music—that which is proper 
for the instrumentalist, that which is prop- 
er for the vocalist, and that which is prop- 
er for the person who wants only to lis- 
ten. A course of study should be formed 
in each of these phases of music so that 
students of various degrees of background 
could utilize them, from those students 
who have no background (either environ- 
mental or acquired) up to and including 
those students who come into the music 
program under almost ideal conditions. 
And proper materials should be set forth 
for every step of the way, with inexhaust- 
ible lists of materials of proper difficulty 
and proper seriousness for each condition. 
We music teachers and administrators 
know that all this is a lengthy proposi- 
tion requiring more of everything than we 
now have. But Kentucky can improve her 
music in her secondary schools by start- 
ing off with a State music supervisor who 
will be empowered by proper legislation 
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to weed out the inefficient music instruc- 
tors through proper checking, and give 
the music student in Kentucky a new and 
fairer deal by first giving the music teacher 
who is qualified proper support. 





a 


> F you can get a school without half trying 
And make folks think they’re lucky to get 
you, 
If you can bear with meddling and with prying 
And people’s watching everything you do, 
If you can bear with critics and with errors, 
With tattling and with spiteful little lies, 
With blunders that to you must seem like 
terrors— 
And you still don’t look too good or talk 
too wise: 


If you can dream where dreamers never enter, 
If you can think where thinkers never come, 
If you can make your thoughts and wishes 
center 
Around the town that’s for a while your 
home; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted until it’s really far from true, 
If you can see your last ideal broken, 
And still believe some things are good and 
true; 


If you can make one heap of all your savings 
And spend it on one term of summer school, 
If you can stifle every human craving 
And still not feel you’ve played the bloomin’ 
fool; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn when they are starved to 
death, 
If you can use the last resource that’s in you, 
And never even draw an idle breath; 


If you can ride with mayor in his auto, 

If you can walk with peddler with his pack, 
If you are easy in the mayor’s mansion 

As well as in the peddler’s humble shack; 
If you can go on grinding every minute, 

Are willing thus to plod along life’s way— 
A teacher’s life is yours, for what there’s in it; 

But, like as not, you'll starve to death some 

day! Anonymous. 


(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
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oi, HAVE EARNED five dollars 
and thereby gained a liberal education. I 
have visited the home of every child in 
my third-grade class and, as a result, I 
have not only learned undreamed-of things 
about my boys and girls, but I have 
had the opportunity to view and study 
the environment from which each child 
springs. 

It all began when our county superin- 
tendent offered a bonus to each teacher 
who visited the home of every child in 
his or her room during the first four 
months of school. Of course five dollars 
are five dollars and look good to most any 
school teacher. So I set out to earn them 
—but not without misgivings. A smaller 
bonus had been offered the previous year 
and teachers were asked to visit the pupils 
who lived in the immediate district, but 
this year we were urged to visit up the 
“hollers” and over the hills. Many pupils 
come in on the school bus but others must 
walk great distances. 


School was dismissed and we were 
given two half days off to mingle with 
our parents. The remainder of our visit- 
ing was to be done ‘after school or on 
Saturdays. 


On my first free afternoon, I walked 
ten miles. My feet were blistered, my 
hose ruined and my shoes considerably 
scuffed before I finally reached the home 
of my first three pupils. 


Once there, I was given the opportunity 
of meeting and talking with parents who 
had never visited the school. I learned 
why Troy is frequently tardy. Four miles 
(one way) over hills and down the valley 
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| I Earned Five Dollars and --- 


By MARGARET L. STEWART, 


Halderman Consolidated School, 
Halderman, Kentucky 


is not a short walk for any small boy of 
nine years—especially in the winter time. 

I climbed a steep hill and learned 
from Charles, who was “taking” me home 
that he was often forced to sit down and 
slide when it was slick. 

“Last winter,” said Charles, ‘Papa 
bought me some new overhauls and I left 
a blue streak on that hill each morning 
that I came to school.” 

I am proud to say that in spite of bad 
weather and hills Charles is seldom absent. 


After visiting the home of Jackie, who 
is only seven and who has a slight speech 
defect, I limped homeward with a feeling 
of well-being and satisfaction which even 
my sore feet and ruined hose could not 
lessen. 


So began my weeks of visiting the 
homes of each of my forty pupils. Day 
by day I gathered valuable information 
which helps greatly in my teaching. I 
learned about physical handicaps of 
which I was completely ignorant. Im- 
paired eyesight, defective hearing, or bad 
kidneys. 

I learned both pleasant and unpleasant 
things. I found mothers who were proud 
of the work their children were doing in 
school, and I found examples of children 
being kept out of school to do the family 
wash or mind the baby. (Oh, yes, I have 
some large enough to do the washing— 
one girl in my room is fifteen.) 
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I found that Fred had come home with 
a black eye which had been given to him, 
without my knowledge, by one of the 
larger boys. 

I met and mingled with parents and 
invited them to visit our school and join 
our P. T. A. At first some of them were 
as timid and shy as many of my pupils, 
but when they realized that I was there to 
meet them on common ground and to dis- 
cuss our mutual interest—the child— 
they entered freely into the discussion. 


I was received in a hospitable manner 
at each home I visited and frequently I 
would receive an invitation to return and 
share a meal with the family. 


We as teachers consider it our duty to 
guide the child along the mysterious paths 
bordered by the three “R’s” but how will 
we be able to do it correctly if we know 
nothing about his home environment, the 
distance he lives from school, or his physi- 
cal defects? Anyway, isn’t it all in a day’s 
work, 





The Long-Period Program in Grades 
Seven, Eight, and Nine 


ale LAFAYETTE Long-Period 
Program recognizes that fundamentally 
the curriculum is the sum total of youths’ 
problems, that these are the problems of 
life, and that such problems are not 
limited to stereotyped patterns or confined 
to compartmentalized areas of knowledge. 
The plan is organized around persistent 
problems toward which all activities of 
the pupils are directed. Materials are 
drawn by the pupils from various areas of 
organized knowledge and the work of 
these areas is brought into simultaneous 
concentration upon the solution of a single 
problem. Primarily, the activities of each 
group of pupils is under the direction of 
the same teacher throughout each school 
day. In order to provide more adequately 
for the needs of pupils, flexibility of 
schedule, organization, and content are 
incorporated as inherent characteristics of 
the program. Instruction or assistance by 
“helping teachers” is provided in all fields 


By H. P. ADAMs, 


Lafayette School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


and is readily available to all pupils when- 
ever needs arise. 


The plan provides that in grades seven 
and eight the pupils spend all of their 
time participating in activities which are 
integral parts of the long-period program 
and others which are direct outgrowths. 
However, as maturation and development 
occur, as educational backgrounds take 
form, and individual talents and needs 
express themselves, pupils are encouraged 
to work along lines of specific interest. 
Consequently, in the ninth grade the time 
spent in the long-period program is 


shortened and the pupils use two-sixths of | 


their day for more specialized activities. 
The curriculum is composed of persist- 
ent personal problems of youth and of 


problems of social significance not unlike- } 
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ly to be encountered by youth. The source 
of these problems is twofold: first, imme- 
diate problems and experiences arising 
within the group; second, problems of 
social significance within the grasp of the 
pupils. Since the pupils’ lives give birth 
to these problems, they develop from 
pupils’ needs, interests, and experiences in 
both school and community; motivate 
learning through pupils’ interest in their 
own experiences and through a realization 
of the utility of activities in progress; de- 
mand various types of thinking such as 
critical analysis, problem solving, inter- 
pretation, application of principles, and 
individual creativeness; promote planning 
by pupils alone and in groups, as well as 
by teachers and pupils, provide for indi- 
vidual differences through adjusting to 
needs and capacities and by allowing 
pupils to participate in the selection of 
their own activities; develop abilities as 
needs arise in relation to ongoing activi- 
ties; and lead pupils to control them- 
selves by realizing the desirability of 
achieving their own goals. 


In order to formulate overarching 
themes for each grade, a committee of 
teachers examined the needs of pupils 
through questionnaires, held conferences 
with parents and pupils, observed the ac- 
tivities of pupils at work and play, and 
considered important problems of present- 
day living. The Seventh-Grade Pupil and 
His Relationship to His Immediate Com- 
munity; The Eighth-Grade Pupil and His 
Relationship to His Physical and Social 
Surroundings ; and The Ninth-Grade Pupil 
and His Relationship to Society are the 
themes which serve as common integrat- 
ing centers for the problems of the pupils. 
Experiences are differentiated for groups 
of pupils and for pupils in the groups. 
These variations include, among other 
things, orientation units in the seventh 
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grade designed to aid pupils in adjusting 
to new school situations and special guid- 
ance activities for those about to enter the 
tenth grade. 

The ideal of including in the regular 
school day a time when teachers may plan 
individually and collectively is realized 
through planning periods provided for 
each grade participating in the program. 
It is here in these planning periods that 
teachers decide upon problems arising 
within the groups, determine various 
methods of procedure, develop instru- 
ments of evaluation, and consider differ- 
ent means of guidance. Through working 
co-operatively in these periods, teachers 
mutually share their individual experiences 
in such a way that knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, and respect for the educational en- 
deavors of others are increased. Basically, 
the program rests upon the planning 
periods, for to the extent that teachers are 
provided with working time to consider 
their innumerable problems and to invent 
ingenious solutions just so far will the 
eventual success of the whole plan be as- 
sured. 


It is axiomatic that no single plan of 
organization insures the eventual success 
of any educational program. Practically 
all any plan can do is to broaden the limits 
which define as well as confine a program 
in all of its various aspects. The Lafayette 
plan expands its limitations both vertically 
and horizontally, as teachers choose over- 
arching themes, as pupils and teachers 
select problems to be solved, and as plan- 
ning periods are established. In addition, 
teachers and pupils, together and in 
groups, work co-operatively, plan effec- 
tively, create ingeniously, and evaluate ex- 
tensively. The whole program remains 
completely flexible in organization, con- 
tent, and method as it aids youth in ad- 
justing to a complex changing world. 
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Win State-wide Discussion Contest 
Have Place on K. E. A. Program, April 18th. 








JUNIOR HIGH CONTEST —> | 


Reading left to right. 
First: Joyce Suter, Ft. Thomas, 
Kentucky. 


SECOND: Alice Jean Street, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


THIRD: Jennie B. Parr, Munford- 
ville, Kentucky. 


ll ACCOMPANYING cuts 


show the winners in the State-wide Discus- 
sion Contest. These High Schoo! Students 
were chosen as the best from 237 schools 
from 90 of our 120 counties. 


They discussed ‘Financing Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education in Ken- 
tucky.”” They made a splendid contribu- 
tion to education in our State. The Ken- 


< SENIOR HIGH CONTEST 


Reading left to right. 

First: Lucile Reik, Ft. Thomas, 
Kentucky. 

SECOND: Bettye Maynard, Pike- 
ville, Kentucky. 


THIRD: Richard Jones, Murray, 
Kentucky, tied with Lottie 
Adams, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 








tucky Education Association and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky are proud of their 
skill in presenting facts, and generous in 
their praise of the poise and dignity with 
which they conducted themselves. The 
schools from which they come and the 
teachers who taught them are deserving 
of high commendation. The first place 
winner in each division will speak before 
the K. E. A. on April 18th. 
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GOOD WILL TOUR 
VISITS THE UNITED STATES 


A croup of distinguished 
Latin-American women from Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Cuba, and Argentina are 
touring the United States under the aus- 
pices of the People’s Mandate to End 
Wars Committee. This group is the first 
of three such tours planned to include 
eventually representatives from all the 
twenty-one Latin-American republics. 

The purpose of these tours is to spread 
information on inter-American affairs, to 
increase friendly relations, and to make 
better known the effective peace system 
that is being created in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Visits to schools and colleges 
have figured prominently in the schedule 
of the group now visiting the United 
States. Three similar tours have been 
made by American women to South Amer- 
ica in 1936, 1937, and 1938.—N. S. F. A. 


Reporter. 
e 


A MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
GOES TO WAR 


M. Jean Zay, one of the most 
active and far-seeing Ministers of Educa- 
tion France has produced, resigned on 
September 2, when a state of war was de- 
clared between France and Germany. Dur- 
ing his three years in office he introduced 
various reforms in the system of secondary 
and of vocational education. He estab- 
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lished the orientation classes which con- 
stitute a new departure in educational 
guidance, and he encouraged the develop- 
ment of directed leisure time activities 
(Joisirs diriges). 

M. Zay was not under any obligation to 
resign. Under the French mobilization law 
active Ministers of State are exempted 
from the draft. In his letter of resignation 
addressed to Prime Minister Daladier, M. 
Zay requested to be treated like anybody 
else of his age group. “Aged 35,” he 
wrote, “I do not intend to benefit by my 
position but desire to share the fate of 
that younger generation for which I have 
worked as minister for more than three 
years.” —Information Universitaire, Patis. 


EXCHANGE 
OF STUDENTS 


Because of the European 
war thousands of American students who 
had hoped to study abroad were forced to 
change their plans. According to Stephen 
Duggan, director of the Institute for Inter- 
national Education, 300 fellowships were 
to have been awarded for study in Euro- 
pean countries, and 100 were assigned for 
study in South America, the Far East, 
and Canada. The emphasis this year will 
be placed on exchange with students from 
South America and Canada. In addition 
to the students who receive fellowships, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Counties Superintendent 
SHELBY A. L. Townsend 
TAYLOR George Sapp 
WASHINGTON.......-.----000--00000 J. F. McWhorter 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
BARDSTOWN W. F. Hibbs 
CENTRAL CITY. Tim Meinschein 
FALMOUTH L. H. Lutes 
KUTTAWA. B. G. Moore 
LANCASTER... C. H. Purdom 
LAWRENCEBURG C. O. Ryan 
PR RDOOINV EIR... cis cnnevnesieninnen Harper Gatton 


Ber. Viawon................ W. R. Champion 





100% COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Counties Superintendent 
UNC? \ oe eee eee V. W. Wallis 
BOYLE....... H. A. Cocanougher 
LOL | | 5 a Mrs. Marie Turner 
CALDWELI Edward F. Blackburn 
GARRARD Colonel Hammonds 
GRAYSON Oran Paul Lawler 
HENDERSON N. O. Kimbler 
LETCHER Watson Webb 
LCA Sere emer G. B. Williams 
CS ae eee eee E. F. Glenn 
PRG ANGAU NR oo Wendell P. Butler 
ER eee ETE C. H. Farley 
PULASKI Corbin J. Acton 
PN einstein John O. Sims 
Schools Principal 
ol OE N. J. Anderson 


PERRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL......Jack Thompson 


School Principal 
FACULTY, WESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN........ Paul Garrett, Pres. 





WN. G. A. Honor Roll 


Somerset Principal 
COLUMBIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL..............------- O'Leary Meece 
FOURTH WARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL........------- W. E. Moore 
PARKER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL............:0c0ceee-eeeeeeeee Lina Porch 

jenuws ScHuOo0t.................... O. K. Price 








(Continued from preceding page) 
many in the past have studied abroad at 
their own expense. Last year more than 
8,000 Americans were registered in for- 
eign universities, while 7,500 foreign 
students were enrolled in American insti- 
tutions. 

The State Department has announced 
plans to exchange professors, teachers, and 
graduate students with the eleven Latin- 
American republics which have ratified the 
1936 convention to strengthen inter- 
American cultural relations. The signatory 
nations are Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the 


Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and 
Venezuela. The convention provides for 
the annual exchange of one professor and 
two teachers or graduate students. As 
soon as the other governments have com- 
pleted their arrangements for the ex- 
changes, the State Department will pre- 
pare for each of the countries a panel of 
five names of applicants for the exchange 
fellowships. From this list the receiving 
government will select those to whom the 
awatds will be granted.—Occupations, 
New York. 
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Book Reviews 


THE SCHOOL MA’AM, by Frances H. 
Donavan. Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 


This book is largely the personal testimony 
of one who has spent nineteen years as a 
teacher in several different types of schools 
in various kinds of communities in the United 
States. She has combined her experience with 
the opinions of her pupils to make this sub- 
ject even more interesting. 

The Author writes in such a sparkling man- 
ner and with such a happy sense of humor 
that one’s attention is held throughout. 

Today the American system of public edu- 
cation is the largest enterprise in the United 
States. It employs 1,044,016 persons, of whom 
853,967 are women, and 190,049 are men. For 
more than one hundred years, the dynamo that 
has made our educational system what it is 
today has been the purring School Ma’am. 


By studying Educational History, the author 
is able to give the steps of educational progress 
in many lines. For in each of the twenty-one 
chapters of this book she has expressed a dis- 
tinctive message. The result is that everyone 
who reads this book will be greatly enlight- 
ened. In fact, it will make the general public 
feel that the School Mistress will retain 
memorial supremacy in the classroom and re- 
main next to the Mother socially, the most 
important woman in America. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORA- 
TORY METHOD, Books I, II, and III, by 
Smith and McAnulty. Published by The Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Company, 59 East Spring 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


The unique feature of the Laboratory 
Method of English instruction is the fact that 
the students grade their own daily work from 
check cards which are a part of this system of 
teaching. This gives the teacher time to direct 
the learning activity and to give help to indi- 
vidual students when they need help. 

This activity program for high school stu- 
dents includes all phases of grammar and 
usage, stressing the application of principles 
learned through oral expression and written 
composition. The exercises hold the student’s 
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interest throughout the course because they are 
authentic, informative expositions of fascinat- 
ing subjects. 

A set of tests (one diagnostic, eight achieve- 
ment, one final) for each book, a key to facili- 
tate grading the tests, and enough sets of the 
check cards to use the Laboratory Method 
properly are provided complimentary with 
initial class orders for ten or more copies of 
the books. 


EXPLORING KENTUCKY, by Thomas D. 
Clark and Lee Kirkpatrick. Published by the 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price $1.00. 


Exploring Kentucky is a story of Kentucky 
intended primarily for junior high school 
pupils, and in the words of its authors they 
“have stuck to the established facts in the his- 
tory of Kentucky.” 

The story begins with the movement of 
Americans in the first lap of their western 
migration, and traces it through almost two 
centuries of expansion. The authors have given 
careful consideration to all of the factors which 
are now vital parts of Kentucky’s civilization. 


The volume is divided into seven units: 
pioneer Kentucky; the first sixty years of her 
political history; development of agriculture 
and commerce; how Kentuckians developed 
their homes, art, and customs; how Kentucky 
organized her schools; Kentucky’s part in the 
War between the States; how Kentucky has 
grown since 1865. Each of the thirty-five 
chapters ends with a list of questions and exer- 
cises. This makes for effective organization 
and provides for interesting reading and help- 
ful study. The print is good, the sentences 
short and concise, and the vocabulary simple. 


The book includes an appendix with a full 
bibliography for teacher, as well as student, 
which suggests books most likely to be avail- 
able in secondary school libraries. There is 
also a list of the counties in Kentucky, with 
the dates of their creation, population in 1930, 
area, and a list of the governors of Kentucky, 
with the dates of their term of office and party 
affiliation. The index gives a key to the pro- 
nunciation marks used. There are six black 
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and white maps, a colored political map, a 
picture of Kentucky’s flag, and many carefully 
selected illustrations. 

The outstanding features of Exploring Ken- 
tucky are its simplicity, clearness, authenticity, 
and practicability. 


EASY GROWTH IN READING, by Ger- 
trude Hildreth, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Hen- 
derson, Alice Meighen and collaborating edi- 
tors and authors. Beautifully illustrated. Pub- 
lished by The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Keyed to child interest throughout, this 
attractive new reading program is a definite 
answer to the modern demand that the reading 
process be made easier and more alluring to 
the young child. Recognizing that learning to 
read is an individual and difficult problem, 
EASY GROWTH IN READING features 
reading readiness before each unit, allowing 
for proper grouping of children and individual 
progress according to ability. Particularly out- 
standing are two large “readiness” books for 
beginners, in full color, replacing the chart. 

Written in charming style, these books pro- 
vide joyous reading as a necessity to reading 
growth. The materials are organized in two 
easy interlocking levels of growth for each 
gtade, with three levels for the pre-primer 
stage. Much easy reading at each level is 
assured by a low vocabulary load, and by the 
use of words with concepts meaningful to the 
child, skillfully presented and often repeated 
in new settings. There is no dull routine. Cor- 
related activities, word and phonetic exercises 
grow directly out of reading content. 

The story form predominates, complete 
with plot, anticipation and climax, brightened 
with surprise elements and childish humor. 
The profuse colored illustrations glow with life 
and action, while frequent sequence pictures in 
the early books are reminiscent of the child’s 
beloved “funnies” and carry forward essential 
parts of stories where his language vocabulary 
is beyond his ability to read. 

The content has been selected not only to 
insure that the child learn to read, but that he 
learn to /ike to read. Here small boys and girls 
romp with their pets in familiar scenes of 
home and school, bright toys parade, elephant’s 
trumpet, tigers, monkeys and birds perform 
delightful antics, airplanes soar and streamline 
trains rush by. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN BooK CoMPpANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

THE Economy CompaNny—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 

O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 1512 Virginia Street, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

JoHNsON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J.__ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 

LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 

Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

THE McCorMiIcK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 

RAND McNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 363 Aylesford Place, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. (See page 50) 
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i Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 
12. 
ell, 
+ || SUPERIOR BOOKS for 
nd, 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 
er, 
31 At its meeting on January 27, 1940, the Kentucky State Textbook Commission 
~-. adopted on the Multiple List, the Iroquois titles listed below. In adopting such a large 
proportion of the Iroquois books submitted, the Commission evinced a genuine appre- 
en- ciation of the high merit of the IROQUOIS list—a live list from beginning to end. 
- For Elementary Schools 
nas IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS ie DeGroat & Young 
HOME GEOGRAPHY : Bodley & Thurston 
M PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS. G. R. Bodley 
inennd NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA Bodley & Thurston 
_ THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS.......-:ssse-ssscccosssssseceseeseeeoees Bodley & Thurston 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY Abrams & Thurston 
T. THE STORY OF LONG AGO : Southworth & Southworth 
rge- EARLY DAYS IN AMERICA...................... Southworth & Southworth 
232 For Junior High Schools 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade Seven R. W. Chamberlain 
ley, BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade Eight R. W. Chamberlain 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book One (Grade 9).......... R. W. Chamberlain 
vay, WORLD GEOGRAPHY ....Abrams & Thurston 
ton, 
For Senior High Schools 
“ky. || SEEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLG.......-.c-------0 Shattuck & Cauley 
Y | BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book One.......................----- R. W. Chamberlain 
Ire- |) BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book Two......................---+-- R. W. Chamberlain 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book Three R. W. Chamberlain 
ing- BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Book Four. R. W. Chamberlain 
ton, THE MASTERY OF WORDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLBG.................. Sarah Louise Arnold 
Li Write for complete information. 
Ky. 
al IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
Mag- 
= New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
50) 
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LEADING HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


On the New Kentucky Basic or Multiple List 





be appreciated. 


and chemistry. 


New York 





Capen—ACROSS THE AGES—An entirely different kind of World History based on a 
completely topical arrangement. A wonderful book which must be seen to 


Wirth—THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA—FEasily the outstanding text in the 
country, for the advanced high school course required in all schools. 


Hatfield and others—SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES—Four books and advanced 
gtammar—thoroughly modern, practical, enjoyable. 
Bush and others—SENIOR SCIENCE—A most satisfactory elective for technical physics 


Goodrich—LIVING WITH OTHERS—An excellent up-to-date guide to the student 
for ordinary social situations and group activities. 


Bush and others—A BIOLOGY OF FAMILIAR THINGS—A non-technical, applied, 
social treatment of the subject; thoroughly modernized. 


Inquiries are cordially invited about these and our many other 
books included in the recent Kentucky adoption. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 


Chicago 














Classical Association to 
Hold Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 31) 


whose invitation the association is meet- 
ing in Louisville, is composed of some 
forty teachers of these schools with Dr. 
Jonah W. D. Skiles of Westminster Col- 
lege, formerly of the Louisville public 
schools, as chairman. . 


The program will be as follows: 


MARCH 21, 2 P. M.: Dr. Norman J. 
DeWitt, Western Reserve University, 
“The Paradox of Gallo-Roman Rela- 
tions;’” Dr. W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis 
University, “Character Portrayal in Early 
Roman Tragedy;” Dr. Mary V. Braging- 
ton, Rockford College, ‘Exile under the 
Roman Emperors;” Dr. H. R. Jolliffe, 
Ohio University, “The Propaganda of 
Augustus;” Dr. C. R. Harding, Davidson 


College, “Examples in American and Eng- 
lish Literature of Aristophanic Types of 
Wit and Humor;” and Dr. H. J. Wolff, 
Vanderbilt University, “The Dowry in 
Athenian Life.” 


MARCH 21, 6:30 P. M.: Subscription 
Banquet with Greetings by Superintend- 
ents Zenos E. Scott, Orville J. Stivers, and 
Felix N. Pitt of the host school systems, 
and reply for the association by Dr. B. L. 
Ullman, University of Chicago; Dr. Frank 
M. Debatin, Washington University, “The 
Growing Interest in Cultural Things;” Dr. 
Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, presidential address, ‘‘Some Abid- 
ing Values of the Classics.” 


MARCH 22, 9:00 A. M.: Dr. A. Pelzer 
Wagener, College of William and Mary, 
“The Report of the Committee on the 
Present Status of Classical Education in 
America;” Dr. M. Evelyn Dilley, Uni- 
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KEEP KENTUCKY MONEY IN KENTUCKY FOR KENTUCKY 
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ga adds fun to your work 


bs 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 


Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. 
Chewing Gum helps 


clean and exercise teeth. 





There’s reason, 






& time and Place 


for Chewing Gum, 





University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY 


State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 10—AUGUST 3 


For information and schedule of classes write to H. L, DONOVAN, President 











HIGH SCHOOL DAY MAY 3 











versity of Michigan, “Czvis Romanus 
Sum;” Miss Nellie P. Rosebaugh, Glen- 
ville High School, Cleveland Ohio, “The 
Multiple Approach in the Teaching of 
Latin;” Miss Geraldine Rowe, Whaley 
High School, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
“The Work of the Special Commission of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools;” Miss May S. Lathe, 
Windsor, Ontario, ‘Projects in Junior 
Latin Work;” Professor F. S. Dunham, 
University of Michigan, “How May We 
Strengthen the Appeal of Latin without 
Impairing Its Value?” Dr. George Ryan, 
College of William and Mary, “Summer 
Institutes.” 


MARCH 22, 12:30 P. M.: Compli- 
mentary Luncheon Courtesy of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel with Greetings by President 
Raymond A. Kent, University of Louis- 
ville, Dr. W. P. King, Executive Secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
and the Honorable Tom Wallace, Editor 
of the Louisville Times. 


MARCH 22, 2:00 P. M.: Dr. Eva May 
Newman, College of Wooster, “Current 








TEACHERS 


interested in advancement write 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
MENTOR, KY. 
Serving the needs of Kentucky Teachers since 1910 
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Problems in an Antique Setting; the 
Honorable H. J. Haskell, Editor of the 
Kansas City Star, “Some Observations on 
Cicero Asa Politician, with Some Modern 
Parallels;” Dr. William A. Oldfather, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, ““The Increasing Impor- 
tance of Greek and Latin for the Under. 
standing of English;” Dr. J. A. O. Larsen, 
University of Chicago, ‘“Panhellenism in 
Greek Politics from 479 to 462 B. C.,;” 
and Dr. Lloyd Stowe, University of 
Oklahoma, ‘Aristophanes and His In- 
fluence on Public Opinion.” 


MARCH 22, 7:30 P. M.: Professor 
Dorothy Bell, Oberlin College, ““The Tro- 
jan War in Tapestry” (illustrated) ; Dr. 
Frank H. Cowles, College of Wooster, 
“New Color Shots of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum” (illustrated); Dr. David M. 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, “The 
Fine Arts at Olynthus” (illustrated). 


MARCH 23, 9:40 A. M.: Dr. James 
J. Mertz, Loyola University, Chicago, 
“The Polish Horace;” Dr. Henry W. 
Prescott, University of Chicago, “Some As- 
pects of the Epigram;” Dr. Dorrance S. 
White, University of Iowa, “Broadcasting 
the Classics;” and Dr. John L. Caskey, 
University of Cincinnati, “College Courses 
in Ancient Civilization;” and the business 
session. 
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Character Training 
(Continued from page 29) 


without schools than schools without play- 
grounds.” Children must have an outlet 


for their energies. One eastern city re- 


ports that stealing and smashing windows 
(previously a pastime for some boys) had 
almost become a lost art with the advent 
of public playgrounds. The boys are now 
so busy stealing bases and smashing out 
home-runs that they have no time for any- 
thing else. 

Communities should provide good 
movies and theatrical entertainment for 
children. Every community should keep a 
careful check on the movies shown there. 

Such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Cadets, 
Walton Clubs, and Audubon Clubs, whose 
aim it is to help young people live more 
abundantly, should be encouraged, spon- 
sored, and financed by every community. 


What this generation of parents and 
teachers needs is to feel that it is a vital 
part of the great relay race of an on- 
going civilization. Shall this generation so 
tun that race as to give the next an over- 
whelming handicap or a significant lead? 
The answer depends upon the insight and 
aforesight which we exercise in human 
telationship. The logic of thistory makes 
us predecessors of a succeeding generation. 
We are at one and the same time both 
posterity and ancestry. We are not only 
the children of our fathers but we are 
also the fathers of our children. Every 
generation telescopes at each end into 
another. If we are standing on the 
shoulders of those that went before; 
those that come after will, in turn, stand 
on our shoulders. We are, therefore, not 
only building on foundations laid by 
others, but we ourselves are laying founda- 
tions on which others will build. What 
kind of foundations shall we lay? 
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Coronado’s Trail, blazed in 1540; 
the Old Santa Fe Trail, the Chisum 
Trail of the Cattle Kings—these and all 
the other historic trails that made his- 
tory in New Mexico so long ago are here 
in beautiful full color on heavy paper 
in 17 x 22 inch’size. This map and our 
new booklet about New Mexico will 
give youa glimpse of 400 years. of fasci- 
nating history and the amazing natural 
attractions that make this state one of the 
travel: centers of the world today. This 
year there’s more to see in New Mexico 
than ever before, because we celebrate 
the Coronado Cuarto Centennial— 
with romantic fiestas, strange cere- 
monials, Old West rodeos and colorful 
pageants that make.history come to life! 


new MExIcoO 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 670, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: ( ) New Booklet, ( ) Historic 
Trails Map, ( ) 1940 Official Highway Map to: 


Name. 
Address. 
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A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 


Adult Population in the United States Use ALKA-SELTZER 


WE wish to provide the public with 
full information concerning Alka- 
Seltzer —the reasons for its effectiveness 
and popularity—and the laboratory work 
upon which we base the claims made for 
it in our national advertising. 

Alka-Seltzer is intended and recom- 
mended, for use in those simple condi- 
tions for which the public does not gen- 
erally consult a physician. 

Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal 
ingredients which have been used and 
found satisfactory over a great number of 
years. It is an effervescent tablet which 


contains five grains of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phosphate, sodium bicarbonate 
and citric acid; these are so combined in 
Alka-Seltzer, that when dissolved in water, 
they make a bubbling, pleasant-tasting so- 
lution of sodium acety] salicylate, calcium- 
sodium phosphates, sodium bicarbonate 
and sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 

In order to determine what statements 
should be made concerning Alka-Seltzer 
in our advertising, and thus better to in- 
form the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in clinical experi- 
ments and study, 


The research problems covered are as follows— 


@ The analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer (so- 
dium salt of aspirin) provides rapid, effective 
relief of pain. 
a-Because itis already insolution when taken. 
5—Because alkaline buffers in the solution 
speed and safeguard its absorption into 
the body. 
@ The buffered alkalies produced by dissolv- 
ing an Alka-Seltzer tablet, give their truly 
remarkable relief for the distress of Acid In- 
digestion, Gas on Stomach, Distress after 
eating and Heartburn, because of their great 
capacity for neutralizing and absorbing ex- 
cess stomach acid—usually the immediate 
cause of these unpleasant conditions. 


@ Alka-Seltzer increases the human capacity 
to do strenuous physical work and cuts down 





the time necessary for recovery from fatigue 
both by from 30% to 60%. 
° Alka-Seltzer given in very heavy daily 
oses to animals for long periods of time, 
produced no stomach irritation and did no 
perceptible harm to any organ of the body. 
@ Alka-Seltzer, given to human subjects 
under careful clinical supervision, in much 
reater dosage than recommended on_our 


labeling, produced no demonstrable effects 


of any kind on the heart. 

* If you have never experienced the benefits 
resulting from the use of Alka-Seltzer inreliev- 
ng the misery and Distress in Headaches, Acid 
Indigestion, Colds, Muscular Aches and Pains, 
Muscular Fatigue and other commonailments, 
send for a Free Sample Package. 





* If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-13, Elkhart, Ind. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 





SPRING TERM OF NINE WEEKS BEGINS 


APRIL Ist 


WESTERN’S SEVENTH ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL DAY 
WILL BE HELD APRIL 5th 




















Sir Walter Scott’s 
“The Lady of the Lake” 


(Continued from page 22) 


After these dramatizations were com- 
pleted some of the more ambitious pupils 
suggested writing the entire poem into a 
play and presenting it in assembly some- 
time. This was agreed upon and the chil- 
dren are now receiving daily instruction 
in the writing of a drama. They are learn- 
ing much about composition, punctuation, 
capitalization, and other essentials of 
grammar by doing this one unit. We are 
continuing with other literary selections, 
but we take time each day for every child 
to write at least one line on our play; 
and we anticipate presenting it sometime 
this spring. 

Exactly five weeks were spent in the 
study of The Lady of the Lake. At the 
end of this period I gave an objective test 
more for the purpose of reviewing than 
for testing. Upon examination of the 
papers I was quite pleased with the results 


GENUINE ENGRAVED $9 00 


100 VISITING CARDS... 


—— INCLUDING PLATE —— 
' CALL US FOR 
Genuine Engraved Letterheads 
Envelopes, Weddings 
Stationery and Sympathy Cards 


AT LOWEST PRICES 
. . Quality Workmanship 


Prompt Service . 
FREE ESTIMATES 


THE STANDARD PRINTING Co. 





yin ie) -iel- 7 ae ae) 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 
Phone JAckson 8211 
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of the five-weeks’ study. I have followed 
a similar plan in teaching this poem for 
three years, varying it only to suit the 
individual class, but I have never before 
experienced the enjoyment I received this 
year. I believe the success of a teacher 
depends largely upon the attitude of the 
pupils with whom she works, and I have 
been blessed with an extremely enthusias- 
tic and responsive group of ninth-grade 
children. 





Report your vacancies. 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ 
Room 1514—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from 
University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Careful selection of applicants assured. Corresponding Agencies: 
White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies. 


| MARCH, NINETEEN FORTY 
} 
} 


AGENCY 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 







CCEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
I am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people—your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 
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HAROLD E. HARTER Be 
Manager | a * al 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 
FOR A GLORIOUS (Continued from page 42) 


VACATION WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 































Tours by Happiness Are the Best 








ditioned Pullmans, Lounge Cars, Dining Cars, 


Senttic. vie. re ay ey Colum- 

| ia River Highway; ays San Francisco 

H World's Fair, 2 days Yosemite, 3 days 4 nights Kentucky) ° 
Hollywood—Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, Cata- 


ne. fort Ree Sees Sa Worip Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
ALL-EXPENSE17 DAYALASKA DREAM TRIP 4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ay ret. Vancouver; Canadian 
ies, Winnipeg, Twin Cities. $22950 
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The University of Kentucky 


HAS PLANNED FOR THIS SUMMER 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR’S CLINIC 


under the direction of 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 

THE KENTUCKY STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE RESIDENT FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Among other eminent scholars included on the summer faculty are : 


WayYNE S. CAMPBELL, Director of Physical Education of Secondary 
Schools, Neodosha, Kansas. 


LINLEY H. DENNIs, Executive Secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Joun W. FERTIG, of the School of Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University. 
Epwin A. LEE, Professor of Education, Columbia University. 


Harry S. MustArp, Professor of Health Administration, New York 
University. 


CARL GRAY SNAVELY, Head Football Coach, Cornell University. 


OLIVE STONE, Director of the Richmond School of Social Work and 
Public Health of the College of William and Mary. 





First Term: June 17 - - - July 20 
Second Term: July 22 - August 24 





For Bulletins and Information Address 


The Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 




















Junior Science Series 


SCIENCE 
IN OUR 
MODERN WORLD 


WATKINS and PERRY 


Three-Book Series for Junior High Schools 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL 


An excellent introductory science course, featuring 
an unparalleled cycle-treatment in graded, progres- 
sive expansion of science principles and facts from 
year to year. Simple interesting style, exceptional 
program in graded experimentation; emphasis on 
development of scientific method and attitude. Un- 


usual use of pictures and illustrative materials. 





THE - MACMILLAN - COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA 


Represented in Kentucky by MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Ky. 











